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No. 3776. 
RoexAt HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter. ) 
Patron—HERK MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 

THURSDAY, March 15, 5 pm. at ST. MARTIN'S TOWN 
HALL, CHARING CROSS, the ALEXANDER PRIZE ESSAY (1899) 
on ‘The Development of Political Parties in the Reign of Queen Anne’ 
will be read_ by the Society’s Medalist, Mr. WALTEK FREWEN 


LORD, M.A. F.R Hist.8. 
HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


‘MPLOYMENT WANTED by a GENTLEMAN 

of Literary tastes, conversant with Latin and French. Good 

Writer, fluent Speaker. Business training.—M.A., 4, Filey Road, 
Scarborough 


WANTED by GENTLEMAN (27), Graduate of 
Oxford, POSITION on NEWSPAPER, Daily or Weekly. Has 
practical experience of Printing (Jobbing) and Office Work, and some 

ledge of 1 Understands French and German, and has 
travelled iderably. No Shorthand. Mod Salary.—Apply, by 
letter, to Grapvuate. Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., Advertising Agents, 
land 2, Snow Hill, E.C. 


FpNGLiseman (34), twelve years English and 
German Master in France, London Univ. Matric. Honours, Paris 
Degree, obliged to give we aecay in France on account of nationality, 
desires to find a good SITION in ENGLAND as UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER or MASTER in important SCHOOL. Excellent references. 

Apply to 29806 II., care of John F. Jones, 3lbis, Faubourg Mont- 
martre, Paris. 


OACHING in SCIENCE.—Chemistry, Physio- 

/ logy, Botany, Natural Sciences Tripos, Part I. Class I., Part II. 

Class II.. Cambridge Higher Local, London Matric. and Inter. B.Sc. 
—Apply J. 8., 119, Ashley Gardens, 8. W. 


NGLISH STUDENT TEACHERS in FRENCH 

4 TRAINING COLLEGES. Applications must be sent in by 

MARCH 15—For particulars and application forms apply to Miss 
Auice Garpner, N ham College, Cambridg 


























VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy and despatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Me &c.—Miss E. Trcar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Established 1884. 


NYY PE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS, and 

LITERARY WORK accurately COPIED in clear type. Terms 
9d. per 1,000 words. Authors’ references.—Miss Jacoss, 18, Statham 
Grove, Clissold Park, N. 


TYEE WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixzs, 
wee See Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mers » W. 


NYPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. Authors’ 
MSS. and Literary Work. Terms 10d. per 1000 words.—Apply 
Miss Nicuotson, 13, Lioyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 

















FRANCE, — The AT 
obtained at the following 
France :— 


AMIENS. ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-8UR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLB, LYONS, MARSE 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


RE BERNARD QUARITCH deceased. 


Pursuant to the Statute 22nd and 23rd Vic. =— 35 intituled “‘ An Act to 
further amend the Law of Property and to relieve Trustees” Notice is 
hereby given that all creditors and other persons having any debts 
claims or demands against the estate of Bernard Quaritch late of No. 15 
Piccadilly in the County of Middlesex and of No. 34 Belsize Grove 
Hi d in the same County Bookseller who died on the 17th day of 











TY PE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 

WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully TYPED. 
Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors.— 
Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


"TY PE-WRITING of every description, Special 
attention to Work requiring care. Duplicating. Usual terms. 

rein a Tuomas, 5, Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, 
ndon, 8. W. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour.—Miss Burney, 
Second Floor, 48, Bedford Row, London. 








December 1899 and probate of whose will was granted by the Principal 
Registry of the Probate Division of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice 
en the 23rd day of February 1900 to Bernard Alfred Quaritch Charlotte 
Quaritch and Edward Horace Wales the executors therein named are 
hereby required to send particulars in writing of their debts claims and 
demands to us the undersigned their Solicitors on or before the Ist of 
May 1900 and notice is hereby given that at the expiration of that time 
the said executors will proceed to distribute the assets of the said 
deceased among the persons entitled thereto having regard only to the 
debts claims and demands of which they shall then have had notice and 
that they will not be liable for the assets or any part thereof so distri- 
bi rson or persons of whose debt claim or demand they 
shall not then have had notice. 

Dated 27th day of February 1900. 

RYE & EYRE, Solicitors to the Executors. 
16, Golden Square, London, W. 








UTHORS seeking opportunity, with serious aims 
in Literature. are INVITED to ATTEND REUNIONS of NEW 
LITERARY SOCIETY (Symposia and Discussions) with view to 
publication of high-class Journal (Science, Romance, Poetry, &c.). 
st ; He p.m., Hon. Sec., care of Carlisle, 8, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 
reet, E.C. 





EAD MISTRESS WANTED for GIRLS’ HIGH 

SCHOOL. Duties begin after Easter.—For full information send 

stamped addressed envelope to Secretary, Church Schools Company, 
Limited, Church House, Westminster, London. 


CABIST'S HOSPITAL, LINCOLN. 


HEAD MISTRESS WANTED fer the GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
LINCOLN. Fixed P rsa stipend 100/. Capitation, 2/. for first 50, 
ll. for second 50, an: nt number of Pupils 
203. Furnished A ments at the School or Lodging allowance.— 
ee should send their names as quickly as possible to Jno. G. 

1LLtaMs, Clerk to the Governors, 14, Silver Street, Lincoln, by whom 
further particulars and a form of application will be sent. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the Post of FRENCH LECTURER 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, to be forwarded not later 














HY MOST MSS. are DECLINED.—How 

acceptance may be generally ensured. Hope for every MS. 

(however frequently rejected). If no success, no payment.—Apply B., 
11, Delamere Road, Raynes Park, 8.W. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 

—The Public is i ead warned against answering advertisements 

poh aes.) MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the pees recom- 

on of a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 

advice of the Society. By order. G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

. Port Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

N.B.—The AUTHOR. the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 

price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 

Pp hs roposed Agreements, 

Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 

with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. a years’ practical 

experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 

free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors en application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 











than APRIL 28 to the Cottece Recisrrar, with 25 copies of 

The Lecturer will be required to commence his duties on Uctober 1. 
The Appointment is for Five Years. ry i. & year, one-third 

of the Day Classes Fees, and the whole of the Evening Classes Fees. 
For all particulars apply to the Recistrar. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 

/ COMING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDRO- 
GRAPHIC DEPARTMENT of the ADMIRALTY (17-25), MARCH 13. 
Expertness in Hydrographical Chart Drawing essential. The date 
specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be o ned, with particulars, from the 
Szcrevary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8. W. 








MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Catalogues, 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 

ers d postage free.—Gitsert & Frexp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


LLIs & ELV ® Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


CATALOGUE of SCARCE BOOKS relating to the ART and 
SCIENCE of MUSIC now ready, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 











ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Val for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
e (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
Insert Advertisements at Ga lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
he vm  &C., oD applicati 








RoxAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
au gg Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 

g or Pp ent in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for petition Twelve Appoi as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs Department and One in 
ca — Branch P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secrerarr, at 


A SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can dU y Grad Trained 
and Certificated High-School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 




















P 
[HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS, &c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 
They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 
to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 
the same. Arrangements can also be made for the Publication of suit- 
able Books at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 
The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FRANCIS is prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of 

BOOK, NEWS, and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 








ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle 
amongst Families and high-class Schools. Home and Abroad) 
introduces ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, Visiting Lady 
Professors, Chaperons, Companions. PROSPECTUSES of Schools 
forwarded gratis on receipt of requirements.—141, Regent Street, W. 


EPccati ON.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 








DVICE as to SCHOOL 8— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a body of Oxford 
and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, without charge, INFORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors for all Examinations.—A statement of requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bervon, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 





“Miss Ross: writes with grace, humour, and vivacity.”—Speaker. 
ESSONS by CORRESPON DENCE.—Miss 
ROSSI undertakes to TEACH the PRINCIPLES of LITERARY 
Pap ty ea nD = vege Re of —— cone. Fee (pay- 
! vance), Ten Lessons, Three meas; or a T) Course of 
Three, One Guinea.—32, M ih Road, Bay » W. 








FRANCIS HARVEY, 4, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 

LONDON, 8.W.—This BUSINESS, dealing with RARE MEZZO- 
TINT PORTRAITS and ENGRAVINGS in fine condition, is CARRIBD 
ON as HERETOFORE by his SON at the SAME ADDRESS. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘“ Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 


floor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS, 








(Temperance), 


All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ Thackeray, London.” 








IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 

a by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

logues issued and sent post free on application. Beoks bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, 


(CATALOGUE being STUDENT’S GUIDE to 
$2,000 NEW and SECOND-HAND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS—post 
free.—Wa ker & Company, Booksellers, 19, Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


((ATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


EW CATALOGUE, No. 28.—Kelmscott Press 

Publications—Drawings of the Early English School—Engravings 

after Turner and others—Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum "— Lewis's ‘ Lions’ 

—lIllustrated Books—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wx. Wazp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ATALOGUE of 2,000 ENGRAVED POR- 

TRAITS of LITERARY and HISTORICAL PERSONAGES, 
suitable for Framing and Extra Illustrating, now ready, post free. 
Myers & Roorrs, 44, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS, RARE and OUT OF PRINT, SUPPLIED. 

Please state wants. CATALOGUES issued. Books bought for 

cash. Wanted, LORNA DOONE, 3 vols. 1869; 25s. offered.—TuE 
Howtanp Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
UPPLIED. Any subject. Please state wants. 3/. each offe: 
for JACKSON'S oLD. PARIS, 2 vols. 1878; GEO. MEREDITH’S 
POEMS, 1851.—Baxzr’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


IFTEEN MONTHS from MARCH QUARTER, 

871. 10s.-FLAT TO LET, 15, CYRIL MANSIONS, BATTERSEA 

PARK. Six Rooms (Three overlooking Park), Bath, &c.—Apply F., 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


BERKSHIRE. TO LET, FURNISHED, for 


ONTHS, on account of Owner going to the 
SIX or EIGHT M 


























t, a MANOR FARMHOUSE. Three Sitting and Nine ms, 
on on, Tennis Lawn, Stable. Rent 2i. 10s. per week.—Apply Brtcuzn 
Apxix & Bsicuzs, Land Agents, Wantage. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 92. 





[Now ready. 
VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. we a and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 cmerass 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALAOR, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
WATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON ; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHOBST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


a oe 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 











THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand) 


Also a large Selection of 
BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS, 








30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on WEDNESDAY, 25th 
of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 





following Departments for the Year commencing July ist, 1900 :— 
Exzaminershins. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Kach.) 


. Prof. J. P. es oh M.A. Litt.D. 
Two in Latin .......0c0e000 2002 Prof. J. 8. Reid, M.A. Litt.D. 
Two in Greek......s.ec0s0000 “aa )Beq., M.A. 
Two in the English Lan- } 1501 { Fret, 2: W. Hales. 
guage and Literature ... “an 
: 8q., 
Two in History..........0++ + 100. { Prot F. York ee 7 A. 
Two in the French anguage J amesRoielle. Esq, 
and Literature . ase } got { Prot, Frederic Spencer, Ph. D. M.A. 
Two in the Same lew 802. — L Milner-Barry, Esq., M.A. 
guage and Literature .... cant. 
. in the Hebrew Text of 
Old Testament, the 
Greek sexe of the New 50L 
Testament, the Evidences 


yo. in Mental and Mora Prof S. Al der, M.A. 
‘o in Men an ro! exander, 
Science ..... at} ia0t. {Prot f. G. F. Stout, M.A. 
Two in Political Sey. oon { 
Two in the Art, ee ane 251. Prof. James Sully, M.A. LL.D. 
History of Teaching . { Oscar Browning, Esq., M.A 


Two in Mathematics and 4 } 008 {ERs Larmor, Esq., D.Sc. M.A. 





Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A. 
"J. F. ttenning, Esq., M.A. 


Natural Philosophy Vacant. 
Prof. G. F. FitzGerald, M.A. 


Twoin vests Philo- .R.S. 
ie Silvanus Thomyson, D.Sc. 


BOPHY-ccccccccccccccecces 
Fe William Ramsay, Ph.D. 
8. 
Twoin Chemistry .......... 24014 prog’ Perey F. Frankland, Ph.D. 
c. F R.S. 
Two in Botany and Vegetehie 
Fhysiooey Te} 1351. Prot. P. W. Oliver, M.A. D.Se. 


cant. 
‘Oo in Sememtive Ame Prof. = B. Howes, LL.D. F.R.8. 
tomy and Zoology }rzav { Vaca 
ets “charles Lapworth, LL.D. 
Vaca’ 


Twoin — —_ Papetenl) 
Geogra) 751. 

aon. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Ro- 
man Law, ar ws of 
ees le and Inter- 

Two in Equity acd Resi and 
‘wo in Equi 7 an an 
Personal Pro Bol. 


Prof. J. Pawley Bate, LL.D. M.A. 
1008. { Vacant. : 


E. J. Elgood, Esq., B.C.L. M.A. 
= Cyprian Willams. ent B. 
u.D 


perty . 
Two in Common Law an wi Fraser, Erg.. M.A 
— and Principles of Bil om lake Odgers, Esq., LL.D. M.A 
en 


Two in Constitutional oo) 2st. 8. a ‘Leonard, Esq, M.A eed 
tory of England . { Prof. F.C. Montague, M.A 


MEDICINE. 


Two in Medicine..........+. W. H. Allehin. eq. M.D- 


anol. { Frederick Tayior, Eeq., M.D. 
W. Watson Cheyne, Esq, M.B. 

Twoin Surgery ............ 200.4 CM. F.R.C.S8. 
Vaca! 


1501. Prot. G D. Thane 

Prof. A. H. Young, M.B. 
T Ph a8 J. G. McKendrick, 

oin iology......++.. 1: 

ns 7 igeiand = Prof E. A. Schafer, LL.D. FR8. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine. 100, { $F John Williams, Fart., M.D. 
Two in Materia Medica and| jo 1 tS. J. am, Esq., M.D. 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry) oy a eet SD. 

ro: 


Two in Forensic Medicine .. 801. { Thomas Stevenson, Esq. ‘M.D. 
Two in State Medicine .... 901, 4 Arthur Newsholme, Eaq., M.D. 


Two in Mental Physiology 25!. 
MUSIC. 
Two in Music.....+++++ coveee 


The ey ropa oom named are re-eligible, and intend to offer 
themselves for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any 
attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before TUESDAY, March 27th. It is particularly desired by the Senate 
that no application of any kind be made to its individual Members. 

By order of =e Sane 

University of London, VICTOR DICKINS, M.B. BSc., 

Burlington Gardens, W., Registrar. 


March 7th, 1900, 
L I BRA BR Y, 


I 08 DD Oa 
4 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8S. W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; apy Spencer, Esq. ; 
the Right Hon. W. H. Lec cky, MP. D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff; 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.8.; Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 200,000 ‘Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to ~vom ‘ifteen Volumes are allowed to Count 
and Ten to Town Mem Reading-Reom open from Ten till half- 
it Six. ee Tifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless pre. over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per atwen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


Two in Anatomy............ 
M.D. 


Vacant. 
{ Prone 8. Alexander, M.A. 


501 C. H. Lioyd, Esq , Mus.Doc. M.A. 
Et 4-3, 














Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of a Cler 
eceased)—Scientific Books, the Pri t NeW. 
WanKNESS. me Frc’ F C. F.C i aed elitativnaiian 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., T 

March 20, and Following Days, MISCELLANEOUS and on, TUESDAY, 
BOOKS, including the above Libraries. an Hill’s oes Cases, 
2 vols. —Williamson and Howett's Wild —Eart 20 vols.—To: 
graphical Views in Kent. 4 vols. —A Ber cic the Chalienges Re: po: 
50 vols.—Journal of Chemical Industry, 1882 to 1899—Chemical Seep ety’s 
Journal, 1876 to 1899—Microscopical Society's Journa), 1865 t 0 1898— 
English ‘and eee Works on the Diatomacer—Grote’s Gretes, 8 vols, 
—Chaucer’s Works, by Skeat, 7 vols.—Cambridge Shakespeare, 9 vols. 
—lamb's Elia, First ‘Rdition, uncut—a few Early Printed Books and 
Manuscripts, &c. Catalogues are preparing. 





The Collection of Coins and Medals of the late Dr. WIL. 
FRAZER, of Dublin. — 


M FSSkS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
l SELL Se AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, 
Street, Strand, W.C., DAY, March 12. and Pie ae _—. 
1 o'clock precisely, the c OLLECTION of ope and MEDALS cf of tne 
late WILLIAM FRAZER, M.D. F.R.C.8.I. (Member of Royal Irish 
Academy and Scottish Society of hamuenten. of Dublin, cemprising 
Greek and Roman Coins—English Coins in Gold, Silver, and Bronze— 
Irish and Scotch Silver Coins—English and Irish Bronze Coins, includ- 
ing a large Series of Gun-Moneys of James II.—Foreign Coins in Gold, 
oe at oe Giean ane ee sage i Fd eon and British 
edals in Go! ver, and Bronze—Irish Medals, engraved 
Artists—Foreign Medals—Plaques—Cabinets. ietiarie. ope 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late Dr. WILLIAM FRAZER, of Dublin, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W. n WEDNESDAY, March 14, at 1 — pre- 
cisely, the LIBRARY of "the late WILLIAM FRAZER, M.D. F.R.C.S.I, 
(Member of Royal Irish Loma and Scottish Soeiety of  Antiquaries), 
of Dublin, Soy aod valuable Books in all Classes of Li 





Books, and a large Collection of Works es to the History, Anti- 
uities, &c., of lreland—Transactions of Societies —Illustrated 
ke— Oriental and other Manuscripts — erly Tracts — Liturgica) 


Beoks, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The —— 9 ravings and Etchings of the late 
Dr, WILLIAM FRAZER, of Dublin. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on THURSDAY, March 15, a Followin 
Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the extensive COLLECTION of EN 
ot alae and ETCHINGS of the late Dr. WILLIAM FRAZER, of 
ublin. 





A valuable Collection of Book- Phe wag the Property of a 
deceased Collecto 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, March 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
valuable COLLECTION of ye PLATES (EX- LIBRIS), the Property 
of a well-known COLLECTOR, 
May be viewed two hy cane. Catalogues may be had. 


‘A Portion of the valuable Library of H. SIDNEY, Esq. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 19. atl o'clock ger 
a valuable PORTION of the LIBRARY of H. SIDNEY , Esq, com. 
ee Works on Bibliography—the Writings of Ainsworth and 
dickens, First Editions—Books illustrated by Aubre She 








trated Books—Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe— . Stevenson's 
Works, Edinburgh Edition—a Col the P issued from 
the eae ress, including some printea on Vellum, Proof and 


Specimen Pages, and other little-known productions of this Press—the 
Writings of W. Morris and D. G. Rossetti, many on jper—the 
Vale Press Publications, a Complete Set—Arabian Nights and other 
Works issued by the Villon Society—Autograph Letters, &c., the whole 
in remarkably fine condition 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
The Collection A Trish Antiquities and ogg of Art of the 
late Dr. FRAZER, of Du 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by aya at eee House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., JESDAY, reh 20, at o'clock recisely, 
the COLLECTION of TRISH ANTIGUIT TES a WORKS of ART T of 
the late W. FRAZER, M.D. F.R.C.8 I., of Dublin. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Framed 
Engravings, the Property of the late Dr. FRAZER, of Dublin. 


M ESSBs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
oka sgsgro: Wwe., m WEDNESDAY, March 21, and Following 
Day, 1 o'clock precisely, OIL PAINTINGS, WATER-COLOUR 
DRA WINGS and FRAMED ENGR pepe the Property of the late 
WM. FRAZER, M.D. F.R.C.8.1., of Dubl: 


May be viewed two days prior. a may be had. 





Autograph Letters, §c., the Property of the late 
Mr. JOHN WALLER. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their neat No. 13, fig tel 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, March 23, and Following Day, 
1 o'clock precisely, ‘AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, HISTORICAL Doct. 
MENTS, and other MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of the late Mr. JOHN 
WALLER, comprising Specimens of Sir R er Ate BE Thomas 
Campbell, Lord Collingwood, George II., III , Lords Hood, Howe, 
Mansfield, Jean Paul Marat, Napoleon I and Wi, Sir Walter Raleigh 
(an Original Poem in his Autograph), a Manuscript in the Autograph of 
G. F. Hand 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Law-Books from several Private Professional Libraries 
—Colonial Statutes and Acts, and about 3 Tons of Colonial 
Newspapers (by order of the ‘Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office) —Mahogany Bookcase—Engravings—Oil Paintings, &c. 


M ESSkS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,on FRIDAY, March 16, 
at 1 o’clock, VALUABLE LAW- BOOKS, comprising Law Journal 
Reports, 1537 to 1899, ay vols.—another Series, 1832 to 1:65, 73 vols.— 
The Revised Reports, 42 vols.—Law Reports, 1891-98—W vay Reporter, 
1852 to 1893—Times Law Reports, 9 vols.—House of Lords’ Cases f:om 
Colles to Clark and Finnelly, 41 vols.—Aspinall’s Maritime on New 
Series, 5 vols.—Chancery Cases by Drewry, Giffard, Kay, and Johnson, 
14 yols.—Howell’s State Trials, 34 vols.—Series of Law Times and 
Justice of the Peace—Selection of ‘eeful Modern Text-Books. Also 
upwards of 800 Volumes of Colonial Statutes and Acts—about 3 Tons of 
Colonial pweneners (by order of the Controller of H.M. Stationery 
Office )— ogany ed Bookcase—Framed Engravings—Oil Paint- 





And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ings, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


The valuable Library of a Gentleman. 
MESSE. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL “gb AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, roiionen 
Street, Strand. W.C., on MO) NDAY, March 26, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock recisely, Ping valuable LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, com- 
rising Alpine Literature, Sporting Books, First Editions of Browning, 
Bron: George Eliot, Hamerton,G Meredith, W. Morris, D. G. Rossetti, 
—Keats’s Poems, Endymion and Lamia, First Editions — Works 
Sroreeed | by Cruikshank, Leech, and Rowlandson—Ruskin’s Writings 
—Muir’s Facsimile Reprints of Blake’s ene Illustrated Books 
—Dickens’s Works, First Editions—Racinet, Le Costume Historique, 
Lar, per—H.B. Political Sketches Fist Editions of Shelley, 
ELECTION from the LIBRARY of @ 


Swinburne, Tennyson, &c.; a 
Literature — ong Comédie 
K 


GENTLEMAN, neluding goat 

Humaine, Editions de Luxe, 40 v Pre: 

including the age ee a tg ‘Works, Edition de Luxe—the Writ- 

ings of Andrew Lang—Locker’s London Lyrics, various Editions— 

FitzGerald’s Translation of Omar Khayy4m, First and other Editions— 

Young’s Night Thoughts, illustrated by W. Blake—Illustrated Books 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








[For Continuation of Sales, see p. 292.) 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





TO BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
BENNET BURLEIGH’S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


THE NATAL CAMPAIGN. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 


With Illustrations and Maps. About 400 pp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*,* A History of the present War from its commencement to the Relief of Ladysmith. 





NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 


FRANCE SINCE 1814. By Baron Pierre De Coubertin. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nezt week. 


NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


The DIVINE ADVENTURE, IONA, BY SUNDOWN 
SHORES. Studies in the Spiritual History of the Gael. By FIONA MACLEOD, 
Author of ‘The Washer of the Ford,’ ‘The Mountain Lovers,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

(Mm March. 


MR. TRAILL’S DIALOGUES OF THE DEAD. 


The NEW LUCIAN. Being a Series of Dialogues of 
the Dead. By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. A New Edition, with New Dialogues added. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the press. 

The ACADEMY says :—‘‘ The clean and shrewd and penetrating common sense of this 
interesting book.”’ 

The GLOBE says :—‘*The volume is a conspicuous testimony to Mr. Traill’s scholarship, 
versatility, and critical acumen.”’ 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ It would be difficult to find better prose written in 
our day.” 


LIFE IN FRANCE. 


ANGLO-FRENCH REMINISCENCES, 1875-1899. By 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The 7/MES says :—‘‘ Miss Betham-Edwards knows France well. She has had many 
French friends, and she has the literary gift which can first draw out personality and 
then recreate it to the life on paper...... Another book to be read through.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ A pleasant and serviceable book ; honest, 
shrewd, truthful, kind.” 


A HISTORY OF THE BOERS. 


The TRANSVAAL and the BOERS: a Short History 
of the South African Republic, with a Chapter on the Orange Free State. By W. E. 
GARRETT FISHER. With Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The DAILY MAIL says :—“‘It is a straightforward history...... There is no question he 
has endeavoured to approach the subject with fairness......Those of our readers who wish for 
a clear, historical treatise on the whole history of the Republics now have their 
opportunity.” 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY OF MAURICE HEWLETT’S ‘LATEST BOOK. 


LITTLE NOVELS of ITALY. 6s. 


LITERATURE says :—‘‘ The book indeed strikes a new note and reveals a new world.” 
The DAILY NEWS says :—‘‘The best he (Maurice Hewlett) has yet done.” 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. By 
WILFRID J. LINEHAM, M.1.Mech.E., Head of the Engineering Department at the 
Goldsmiths’ Company’s Instityte, New Cross. Fourth Edition, Rewritten and greatly 
Enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. - 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
PHYSICS: Experimental and Theoretical. By R. H. 
JUDE, and partly from the French of H. GOSSIN. 
_ Vol. I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, HEAT, and ACOUSTICS. 
With numerous Illustrations, Examples, and Exercises. 927 pp. demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Also issued in Parts, viz. :— 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 3s. 6d. net. Part II. 
HEAT. 7s. 6d. net. Part Il]. ACOUSTICS. 2s. 6d. net. 








THE NEW EDUCATION. 


WOODWORK. A Text-Book of Manual Instruction, 


with Descriptive Lessons on Wood, Tools, and Benchwork. By RICHARD WAKE. 
With 260 Illustrations, many from Photographs, taken exclusively for this Work. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. Also issued in Three Parts, each 3s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 
MARCH, 1900. 
The ARMY and the ADMINISTRATION. By ‘“‘ Administrator.” 
SOME ASPECTS of the BOER WAR. By Rev. W. Greswell. 
ONE CAUSE of OUR DEFEATS: the Service Rifle. By W. Baillie-Grohman. 
The EHICS of PERFORMING ANIMALS. By F. G. Afialo. 
“CRUELTY to ANIMALS” ACT of 1876. By Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 
OUR GAME BOOKS. By C. Stein. 
WANTED—STATESMEN ! 
The TRUTH ABOUT RUSKIN. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
ON Guus TABERAL MOVEMENTS of the LAST HALF-CENTURY. By Prof. Lewis 
pbell. 

HOW to PAY for the WAR. By Hugh Chisholm. 
10RD MONKSWELL’S COPYRIGHT BILL. By G. Herbert Thring. 
A REPLY to HERBERT SPENCER. By Prof. James Ward. 
The MILITARY FORCES of OUR COLONIES. By Lieut.-General John F. Owen, R.A. 
The LAST EFFORTS for PEACE. By Diplomaticus. 
NA. Part I. By Fiona Macleod.- 














MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, who are 
the Owners of the Copyright of the Works of 
CHARLES DICKENS and of THOMAS 
CARLYLE, are the only Publishers who can issue 
Editions of their Writings. 

A CATALOGUE containing full particulars of each 
Edition and Biographical Introductions can be 
had on application. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE GADSHILL EDITION. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by ANDREW LANG. 


In 34 vols. square crown 8vo. Price per vol. 6s. 


This Edition of Dickens’s Works is the most complete and handsome that has yet been 
published. It contains many Stories and Sketches which have not appeared in any other 
collected edition of Dickens’s Works, and is printed on special Paper from New Type, and 
bound in scarlet cloth with gilt tops. The Original Illustrations, inseparably associated 
with Dickens’s Writings, by SEYMOUR, HABLOT K. BROWNE, CRUIKSHANK, 
WALKER, LANDSEER, MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, 
BARNARD, LUKE FILDES, are all printed from an unused set of Duplicate Plates in the 
possession of the Publishers, or from Plates re-engraved for this Edition. In some instances, 
where the Illustrations were not of uniform merit, fresh ones have been drawn to take their 
place by CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, HARRY FURNISS, F. H. 
TOWNSEND, A. JULES GOODMAN, &c., and are reproduced in Photogravure. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes Introductions and Notes to each Work, and a 
GENERAL ESSAY ON THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, which appears in 
‘REPRINTED PIECES,’ the last Volume. 

PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


OTHER EDITIONS. 
THE CROWN EDITION. 


In 17 vols. large crown 8vo. maroon cloth, Original Illustrations, 47. 5s. Separate vols. 
5s. each. 


THE CABINET EDITION. 
In 32 vols. small feap. 8vo. maroon cloth gilt, gilt top. Separate vols. 1s. 6d. In Sets, 
complete in cloth box, 2/. 10s. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


In 21 vols. crown 8vo. blue cloth, Original Illustrations, 2/. 12s. 6d. Separate vols. 
2s. 6d. each. 


THE SHILLING EDITION. 


In 21 vols. crown 8vo. red cloth, with a Frontispiece to each Volume, 1/. 1s. Separate 
vols. 1s. each. In special binding, with gilt top, net, 21s. the Set. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION OF THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Edited, with Introductions, by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 
In 30 vols. square crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. per vol. 


The Centenary Edition is the most complete edition of CARLYLE’S Works yet issued, 
containing several Essays and Minor Writings never before published in a collected form. 
The Volumes are printed on light paper, and bound in dark blue cloth. The Illustrations 
consist of upwards of 60 Photogravure and Steel Portraits, the majority of which, including 
some of THOMAS CARLYLE, have never appeared in any existing edition; Maps, and 


Pl 3 
iad LIMITED LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


In 30 vols. square demy 8vo. 15/. 15s. net. The Volumes are not sold separately. 


This Special Edition of the ‘‘ Centenary ”’ Carlyle is strictly limited to Three Hundred 
Copies, and is sold in Sets only. It is printed from the same type as the smaller Edition, 
but on large deckle-edged paper of superfine manufacture and especially made for the 
purpose. The Volumes are handsomely bound in crimson buckram, with white and gilt 
Jabel on back, and with the top edge gilt. The Edition contains numerous extra Portraits 
in addition to the Steel and Photogravure Portraits, Illustrations, Maps, and Plans which 
appear in the small Edition, all of which are Proofs on India Paper, A few Copies are still 


at aoe PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
OTHER EDITIONS. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL. In 30 vols. square crown 8vo. blue cloth, 5/. 5s. Separate 
vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 34 vols. demy 8vo. red cloth, 15/. 3s. Separate vols. 9s. and 7s. 6d. each. 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 


In 20 vols. demy 8vo. blue cloth, 8/. Separate vols. 8s. each. 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


In 20 vols. crown 8vo. green cloth, 2/. 10s. Separate vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


In 37 vols. small crown 8vo. red cloth, 1/, 17s. Separate vols. 1s. each. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, London. 
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Sales by Auction, 
Music Copyrights. 
VN ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, March 19, at ten minutes t 1 o'clock precisely, the 
MUSIC COPYRIGHTS and PLATES of Messrs. ELTON & CO., and 
others. Catal on applicati 


Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION. at their House, 47, Leicester Square, WC, on 
TUESDAY, March 20, and Following Day, at half-past 40'clock precisely, 
rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 

Catalogues on application. 


Autograph Letters and Documents. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. W.C.. 
on WEDNESDAY, March 21, a COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and DOCUMENTS, amongst which will be found those 
of Henry VII. and VIII.—Queen Anne—Queen Victoria—Dukes of 
Kent, Cambridge, Connaught, York, &c.—Popes Paul III., Benedict 
XIV., Clement XIII., and Leo XII.—Cardinals Newman. Manning. and 
Wiseman — Napoleon Bonaparte—Sir W. Scott—C. Dickens—P. B. 
Shelley—Robert and Mrs. Browning — Tennyson — Ruskin—D. Cox— 
Millais — Turner — Meyerbeer — Donizetti—Kossini—George Washing- 
ton, &c. Catal on licati 














Library of a Gentleman, removed from Harlow. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, March 22, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, removed from 
Harlow, comprising First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever. Scott, 
Kipling, &c.—Books with Coloured Plates by . Rowlandson, and 
otbers—Topographical and other Works, both English and Foreign. 

Catal on naan 














Miscellaneous Property, including the Collection of Objects of 
Art formed by the late J. J. JOHNSON, of Bury St. Edmunds. 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square. W.C., 
DURING MARCH, ANTIQUE SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE, 
JEWELLERY, CHINA, and CHIPPENDALE FURNITURE. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


Engravings, including the Collection formed bv the late 
J. J. JOHNSON, of Bury St. Edmunds. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION. at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

DURING MARCH, the COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, gee rer 

of the English and French Fancy School, formed by the late J. J. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Catalogues in preparation. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, March 12, the COLLECTION of 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late J. C. HASLAM, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, March 13, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS of the Jat2 J. C. HASLAM, Esq. 

On WEDNESDAY, March 14, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE of the Jate J.C. 
HASLAM, Esq ; and TAPESTRY, the Property of R. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, Esq. 


On THURSDAY, March 15, at 2 o’clock, fine 
‘WINES, the Property of a LADY ; and of the late T. M. RESTELL, Esq. 


On FRIDAY, March 16, OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


PLATE of the late Col. ESVAILE ; and from numerous sources. 


On SATURDAY, March 17, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of ALFRED HARRIS, Esq.; the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN ; and others. 


SALES DURING NEXT WEEK. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on the 
following days :— 

TUESDAY, March 13, OLD CHINA—Pictures— 
a eens Curios—and Curiosities from all Parts of the 

orld. 

WEDNESDAY, March 14, large ASSORTMENT 
of ROSES—Fruit Trees—Liliums from Japan—Cannas—Peonies— 
Carnations—Hardy, Ornamental, and Flowering Shrubs—Korder Plants 
in great variety. 

THURSDAY, March 15, LILIES from JAPAN— 
Standard, Dwarf, and Climbing Roses—Fruit Trees—all kinds of 
Herbaceous Plants, Peonies, &c. 


FRIDAY, March 16, CAMERAS and LENSES 
Se Makers—Scientific Apparatus and other Miscellaneous 











Catalogues post free on application. 


MYTON HOUSE, GLOUCESTER. 


BUTON, KNOWLES & CO. are instructed by 
Mrs. HUGHES, who is leaving, to SELL by AUCT ; 
‘WEDNESDAY, March 14, her valuatle FURNITURE, OIL PAINT: 
INGS (by Old Masters), and EFFECTS. 

Catalogues may be had of the Arcrionzers, Albion Chambers, 
Gloucester. 


GALE by AUCTION of an important and valuable 

COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS and HISTORICAL DOCU- 

MENTS, formerly the Property of the late Archbishop GIUS. ANGE- 

LINI, of Rome, and of the late Cav. G _C. ROSSI,of Kome. The Sale 

—— Wi eg HY 7, each day from 5 to 8 p x., 
essrs ,) JRG, Anti i y 4 

GASSE 2, VIENNA, AUSTRIA. a otigue aman 
Catalogue and particulars sent free on application. 











NOW READY. 
Crown 8yo. buckram cloth, gilt tops, pp. 284, price 3s. 4d. net, 


RASHAW’S ENGLISH POEMS. 
Edited, with Introductions, &c., by J. R. TUTIN. 
REVIEWERS’ VERDICTS. 
wl ons f treasurable edition of Crashaw.””—Outlook. 
= mole prey eaten pl moraine ap "Spectator. 
“Recommen y careful ng and an intelli reco! 
of the order in which the poems should be read. — ce 3 walang 
“A ing edition of Crashaw’s poems....A choice volume for 
every student's library.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
Published by the Editor at Great Fencote, Bedale, Yorks. 





DOWNEY & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


MEDICINE and the MIND. By Maovrice ve Furury. Translated by Dr. 


STACY B. COLLINS. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. (This day, 
MEDICINE and the MIND is the authorized translation of ‘La Médecine de l’Esprit,’ by the Paris physician Dr, 
MAURICE DE FLEURY, whose works are among the most important modern contributions to psychological and physio- 
logical science. This work, which is largely the result of Dr. de Fleury’s experiences with the great Prof. Charcot at la 
Salpétri@re, was ‘‘ crowned ” by the Académie Frangaise, and the Prix Bordin was decreed to its author. 


Illustrated with 20 beautifully Coloured Plates, Facsimiles of the Original Water-Colour Drawings by H. Alken. 
The LIFE of JOHN MYTTON. By Nimrop. With Biographical Sketch by 
R. S. SURTEES, and Bibliographical and Critical Notes by JOSEPH GREGO. Super-royal 8vo. 21, 2s. net. 
‘* A new departure in finely illustrated books. The coloured illustrations in this edition de luze reproduce lively water 
colours by Alken so remarkably that they might be easily taken for the originals. The success of the process of reproduc- 


tion is certainly remarkable.” —Atheneum. 
Profusely illustrated by the Author. 


HERE THEY ARE AGAIN! By Jas. F. Sutiivan. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
“There is a quaint touch about a!l Mr. Sullivan’s stories that makes them strangely fascinating.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Mr. Sullivan’s last book, ‘Here They Are!’ was splendidly received, but the present collection of stories outshines it 


in point of humour and merit.”—Literary World. 
Crown 8vo. with numerous I!lustrations, 6s. 
OLD LONDON TAVERNS. By Epwaro CatLow. 


“‘ The subject is undoubtedly a fascinating one, and the author has the advantage of reinforcing the greeny that 
can be drawn from written records by his own recollections of clubs and taverns, cooking and feeding, for nearly sixty 


years.”— Scotsman, 





Large crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


LEGENDS of the BASTILLE. Translated from the French of F. Funck- 


BRETANO. With an Introduction by VICTORIEN SARDOU. , _— 
‘‘ A most entertaining book.”—Black and White. “We have nothing but praise for it.”— World, 
‘*A book of a rare kind, an historical work which combines the accuracy of the skilled archivist with the graces of the 


picturesque historian.”—Scotsman. 
Profusely illustrated by the Author. 


The BASHFUL EARTHQUAKE. By Ouiver Herrorp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘The humour is genuine, the verses light and smooth, the many pictures excellent. What more can any reasonab 
man, woman, or child wish for ?”—Glasgow Herald, 


SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF MISS BRADDON. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
AURORA FLOYD. | ELEANOR’S VICTORY. [Wext week 
week, 


HENRY DUNBAR. ONLY a CLOD. 
[April. 





The DOCTOR'S WIFE. 


NEW FICTION. 
QUEER-SIDE STORIES. By Jas. Sutuivan. 6s. 


‘‘ No more effectual antidote to the prevalent depression has been given to the world in a literary form this winter than 
those ‘ Queer-Side Stories.” —Spectator. 


A FANTASY in FUSTIAN. By Grorce Wemyss. 6s. 


‘‘ A charming story, introducing you to some real human beings.”— Echo. = 
“There is an idyllic charm in this delightful story of love on a Hampshire farm.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“Amongst the many striking qualities perhaps the most striking are its rich humorous scenes and acute character 


contrasts.” —Scotsman, 


BABY WILKINSON’S V.C. By Lieut.-Col. Newnnam-Davis. 6s. 


‘« There has seldom occurred a more auspicious opportunity for the publication of absolutely first-class ‘ soldier stories.’ 
The book will achieve a widespread and enduring popularity......Entitled to unqualified praise.”—Daitly Telegraph. 


3s. 6d. 


HIS LAUREL CROWN. By A. M. P. Cooke. 
TWO EXCITING STORIES OF THE SEA. 
The YARN of a BUCKO MATE. By Hersert E. HaMBLEN. 58. 


“« Bracing, breezy yarn, and not to be beaten for picturesque force or truthfulness of drawing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


The FUGITIVE. By Joun R. Spears. 5s. 


“An ee able and in many respects charming piece of fiction...... 
ria. 


[ Next week. 





far above the ordinary run of mere tales of the 


sea.” — Wo: 
STORIES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


The RAGGED EDGE. By Anna, Countess DE Bremont. New Edition. 1s. 
The NOVELS of CHARLES LEVER. In 37 8vo. vols., with upwards of 600 


Etchings by Phiz and George Cruikshank, and numerous other Illustrations by Phiz, Gordon Browne, Luke Fildes, 
M. E. Edwards, and A. D. McCormick. 19/. 8s. 6d. net. Edition limited to 1,000 Sets. ‘ 
“ Here is a new edition of Lever which it is a positive pleasure to read and handle. The printing and get-up are 


superb.”— Westminster Gazette. 

The HUMAN COMEDY of HONORE DE BALZAC. In 40 royal 8vo. vols. 
with 280 Photogravures, after Designs by eminent French Artists, and Tinted Replicas of each Plate, 251. net. Editio 
limited to 250 numbered Sets, of which only 90 Sets were reserved for sale in Great Britain. 


The THORNTON EDITION of the NOVELS of the SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 11 vols. large crown 8vo. 5s. net per vol. will be 
MRS. GASKELL’S LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Edited by TemPLE Scort, and uniform with the above, 
ready shortly, in 1 vol. 





F. E. SMEDLEY’S NOVELS. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. LEWIS ARUNDEL. HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. 
With 104 Etchings by Phiz and George Cruikshank. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net per vol. 


DOWNEY & C0O., Lrp., 12, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF ISABEL, LADY BURTON.’ 


THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. 


Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence with Philip Christopher Count Kénigsmarck (now first published from the Originals). 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt top, 36s. With Photogravure Portraits and 40 other Full-Page 
Portraits and I)lustrations. [Zmmediately. 














IMPORTANT WORK BY THE LATE SIR BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 


DISCIPLES OF ASSCULAPIUS. 


Biographies of Leaders of Medicine. With a Biography of Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson by his Daughter. With 48 Portraits on Plate Paper 
and other Illustrations, 2 large vols, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 36s, [Zn the press. 





THIRD LARGE AND POPULAR EDITION OF MRS. HUGH FRASER’S GREAT BOOK ON JAPAN. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. 


With over 200 beautiful Illustrations. 1 large vol. handsome cloth gilt, 12s, net. [ZImmediately. 


‘*Never before have the more charming aspects of Japan been so attractively presented.” Atheneum. 

‘*A most charmingly written record of vivid impressions made upon an alert and poetic mind...... No one will want to skip a line of these two bulky 
volumes, which is sure proof of their charm.”— World, 

“No one who begins to read this volume will stop before the end. We must end our review with a word of praise for its numerous illustrations.” 


JUSTICE TO THE JEW. 


The Story of What he has Done for the World. By MADISON C, PETERS, Cloth, 7s. 6d. [This day. 








THE FIRST EDITION OF 30,000 COPIES SOLD ON PUBLICATION, 


THE FIGHT FOR THE FLAG IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


WITH 100 ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


A Concise History of the British Boer War from the Boer Ultimatum to the Advance of Lord Roberts. By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., Author of ‘ Africa 
in the Nineteenth Century,’ ‘The Concise History of the World,’ &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d.; and paper, 1s. 


THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE. 


A New Series of Books, By IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND, Author of ‘Famous Women of the French Court.’ Each Volume in crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with Portraits on Plate Paper, 6s. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON and MADEMOISELLE |The COURT of the SECOND EMPIRE. 


DE MONTIJO. [ Ready, 


NAPOLEON III. and HIS COURT. [Ready. | FRANCE and ITALY. 








BY THE LATE ISABEL, LADY BURTON. 


THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 


Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. WILKINS, M.A. Printed in Two Colours, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. [Immediately. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 








BY “RITA.” BY PERCY WHITE, 
A WOMAN OF SAMARIA. (riis aay. THE HEART OF THE DANCER. 
“Will, no doubt, enjoy, and deservedly, a considerable measure of 
BY ALLEN RAINE. popularity.” Atheneum. 
BY WYNTON EVERSLEY. 
GARTHOWEN. [March 76. 
THE DEAN OF DARRENDALE. 
BY CUTCLIFFE HYNE, m wees [March 13. 
BY EMMA BR s 
THE LOST CONTINENT. . 
‘‘The story is so strong on the inventive side, and so full of strange THE ENGRAFTED ROSE. [This day. 
adventures and exciting situations, that the most jaded novel-reader will find “A novel with some character about it.”— Outlook. 
its fascination irresistible.”"— Yorkshire Post. “ A novel of real distinction.” Dundee Advertiser. 
BY F. W. HAYES. BY MRS. ARTHUR KENNARD. 
A KENT SQUIRE. [March 30. THE SECOND LADY DELCOMBE. | 
With 16 Illustrations by the Author. [ Immediately. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—= 
TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST REAPY. 
MACMILLAN’S 


LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 

A Series of Reprints of Standard Works in Library 
Form, Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net 
per Volume. 

STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY 
and A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 

FRANCE and ITALY. In 2 vols. 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., 
Author of ‘The United States,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net, 


TIMES.—“ The style is lucid as of old; the strokes are 
masterly and made by a steady hand; and there is all the 
old power of terse and polished expression...... The most read- 
able political history of England yet written.” 


BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


THE APOCALYPSE. 


An Introductory Study of the Revelation of 
St. John the Divine. 

Being a presentment of the structure of the Book 
and of the fundamental principles of its 
interpretation. 

By EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 
Super-royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 
EDWARD THRING, Head Master of 


Uppingham School. Life, Diary, and Letters. 
By GEORGE R. PARKIN, C.M.G. M.A. Hon. 
LL.D. University of New Brunswick. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The GOLDEN HORSESHOE. 
Extracts from the Letters of Capt. H. L. 
HERNDON, of the 21st U.S, Infantry, on Duty 
in the Philippine Islands, and Lieut, LAW- 
RENCE GILL, A.D.C. to the Military Governor 
of Puerto Rico, Edited by STEPHEN 
BONSAL. 


A CONCORDANCE to FITZ- 
GERALD’STRANSLATION of the RUBAIYAT 
of OMAR KHAYYAM. By J. R. TUTIN. 
Extra crown 8vo, parchment, 8s. 6d. net. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to 
S. LUKE. In Greek, after the Westcott and 
Hort Text. Edited, with Parallels, Illustra- 
tions, Various Readings, and Notes, by the 
Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., Vice-President 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Demy 4to. 
78. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A valuable work.” 


A HISTORY of MODERN PHILO- 
SOPHY: a Sketch of the History of Philosophy 
from the Close of the Renaissance to our own 
Day. By Dr. HARALD HOFFDING, Professor 
at the University of Copenhagen. Translated 
from the German by B. E. MEYER. In 2 vols. 
8vo. 15s. net each vol. 

OUTLOOK.—‘' The student could wish for no juster or 
more dependable vade-mecum.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
The ILIAD. Edited, with Apparatus 


Criticus, Prolegomena, Notes, and Appendices, 
by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., sometime Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Volume I, 
Books I.-XII. Second Edition. 8vo. 18s. 
[Classical Library. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London, 





MESSRS. HURST 4 BLACKETT 


have now ready 
AN IMPORTANT WORK 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated by numerous Maps and Plans, 
12s. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1899. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Rise and Fall of the 
Arabist and Mahdist Movements, as well as a History of 
England’s Intervention in Egypt. 


By CHARLES ROYLE, 


late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the Egyptian Court of 
Appeal, Cairo. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY. 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
NOW READY. 


1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1900. 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 





NOW READY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 76 Full-Page Illustrations, 
a Map of Funchal, and a Section of the Medici Map, Maps of 
Madeira showing Districts devoted to Wine-growing, &c., 
price 20s. net. 


THE MADEIRA ISLANDS. 


By ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE. 


Contents :—The History of the Madeiras- Information for 
the Traveller and Visitor—A Description of the Natives : 
their Characteristics, Religion, Laws, and Customs—An 
Account of the Commerce, the Geography and Geology, the 
Flora, the Vine and the Wine, &c. 


LONDON at the END of the 


CENTURY. A Book of Gossip. By ARTHUR W. 
A’BECKETT, Author of ‘The Member for Wrotten- 
borough,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

‘*Mr. & Beckett has the pen of the easy as well as the 
ready writer, and all that he puts on paper is based upon an 
agreeable geniality of thought and feeling.” —Globe. 

‘* Pick and choose where you like at haphazard in this 
book, you are sure to come upon something entertaining. A 
very amusing book.”—Punch. 








NEW STORY BY CAPT. ARTHUR HAGGARD. 
NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


The KISS of ISIS. By Capt. Arthur 


HAGGARD, Author of ‘Only a Drummer Boy,’ ‘ With 
Rank and File,’ &. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANNE ELLIOT. 
NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A MARTIAL MAID. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. 


A KISS for a KINGDOM; or, a 


Venture in Vanity. By BERNARD HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘The Light?’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Why did Lord Roberts when he went out to the Cape 
not take Mr. Bernard Hamilton with him on his personal 
staff ? This is a question which will certainly agitate the 
bosom of every reader of ‘ A Kiss for a Kingdom.’ ” 
Newcastle Daily Leader, 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DONOVAN. | WE TWO. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
IN the GOLDEN DAYS. WON by WAITING. 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. A HARDY NORSEMAN, 








NOW READY, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S 
NOVELS. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. | SIR GIBBIE. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SALTED WITH FIRE. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimiTEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





A. & ©. BLACK’S LIST. 


—_—¥\_>—_ 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DIVINE DISCIPLINE 
OF ISRAEL. 


An Address and Three Lectures on the 
Growth of Ideas in the Old Testament. 


By G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A., 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Mans- 
field College, Oxford. Author of ‘ Hebrew Proper Names.’ 


‘‘Thoughtful, scholarly, and reasonable.’’—Outlook. 
“We recognize to the full the value of such teaching 
as Mr. Gray's.’’—Spectator. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GRAMMAR OF 
SCIENCE. 


By KARL PEARSON, M.A. F.RS., 


Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in 
University College, London. 


Second Edition, thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged. 


Contains Two entirely New Chapters on Natural Selection 
and Heredity, embracing a Popular Account of Prof. 
Pearson’s own more recent work in this direction. 


Containing 33 Illustrations in the Text. 


“This powerful book...... We recommend all readers, and 
especially scientists, metaphysicians, theologians, and last, 
but not least, the writers of scientific text-books to read and 
digest this well-written, clearly reasoned description of what 
science and scientific method is.”,—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY, SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. 


By THOMAS KIRKUP. 


‘*Mr. Kirkup has done more than any other writer to 
expound the history and philosophy of the Socialistic mov: - 
ment; to present it without the exaggeration of the 
enthusiast or the contemptuous and meticulous criticism 
of extreme individualists...... On all historical and philo- 
sophical points connected with his subject the bvok is 
notably learned and interesting.’’—Saturday Review. 


NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A PLEA FOR A SIMPLER 
LIFE, AND FADS OF AN OLD 
PHYSICIAN. 


By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D. 
With Portrait of the Author and a New Preface. 


“Dr. Keith’s fads bear a remarkable resemblance to 
common sense, and the book throughout is eminently read- 
able and interesting as well as instructive.’’—Scotsman. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. demy &vo. 
cloth, price 24s. 


SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By HENRY GREY GRAHAM. 


Crowned by the Academy, January, 1900. 


‘*He shows us a Scotland in which the gentry were just 
beginning to drink tea, adorn their rooms with wall-paper, 
and wear linen next their skin. He sketches the rise of the 
theatre, art, and a new literature in Edinburgh. The dress, 
the sports, the eating habits, and the social amenities of 
the age take life again in Mr. Graham’s pages, in which 
literary style is the efficient, not obtrusive, handmaid of 
what may be called tesselated history.’’—-Academy. 





NOW READY, price 6d. net. 


WHO’S WHO AT THE WAR. 


Containing the biographies of distinguished persons now 
in South Africa, taken from the well-known biographical 
annual ‘ Who’s Who.’ 


A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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LITERATURE 


—~— 


By the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue.— Part I. Zo the 
Close of the Seven Years’ War. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Six years ago the late Col. Clifford Walton 
published a book on the British army with 
a title almost identical with that of these 
volumes. He, however, died before he 
could carry his history beyond 1700, and 
thus there was plenty of room left for 
Mr. Fortescue. Moreover, Col. Walton 
began with the restoration of Charles II., 
whereas Mr. Fortescue rather ambitiously 
makes the Anglo-Saxon army his starting- 
point, and in nearly two hundred pages 
ventures to supply a concise sketch of 
the military system of our ancestors down 
to the beginning of the rebellion in 1642. 
There is no need to dwell on the slips, 
vhich are numerous in this compilation ; 
suffice it to say that cannon again appear at 
(recy, although there is no evidence that 
iy cannon were used, and the defeats of 
the English in France at Beaugé and 
Formigny—the latter especially notable in 
the history of tactics—are barely mentioned. 
The work greatly improves when the 
author comes to what he rightly considers 
his proper starting-point—the formation of 
the New Model army in 1645. By what 
he aptly calls “the irony of fate” the royal 
residence Windsor was selected for the scene 
of the formation of the New Model army, 
the senior regiment being Cromwell’s two 
regiments of horse, fused into one under 
the coloneley of Fairfax. The organization 
of the three arms is clearly described and 
ull of interest. Such an army involved 

“the incipient organisation of a War-Depart- 
ment as seen in the Committee of the Army 
Working with the Treasurers at War on one 
‘ide and the ancient Office of Ordnance on the 
tther, and in the appointment of a single com- 
wander-in-chief for all the forces in England, 





Scotland, and Ireland...... Next must be men- 
Soned the organisation of regiments with frames 
4 fixed strength, regiments of horse with six 
oops, and of foot and dragoons with ten com- 
es, and the maintenance of a fixed estab- 
ment for services of artillery and transport. 
wther, to combine the unity of the Army 


XUM 





with the distinction of the various corps that 
composed it, there was the adoption of the 
historic scarlet uniform differenced by the facings 
of the several regiments.” 


In describing the administration of the 
army under the later Stuarts Mr. Fortescue 
points out that the powers of Monk, the first 
Commander-in-Chief, were very great :— 


‘* He had authority to raise forces, to fix the 
establishment, to issue commissions to all officers 
executive and administrative, and to frame 
Articles of War for the preservation of discipline; 
he signed all warrants for expenditure of money 
or stores, and, in a word, he exerted the 
sovereign’s powers as the sovereign’s deputy in 
charge of the Army.” 


The rest of the work of administration 
was confided to the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, the Paymaster-General, and the 
Secretary at War. The Master-General of 
the Ordnance was assisted by the Lieutenant- 
General and the Surveyor-General. The 
Lieutenant-General estimated the amount 
of stores required for the army and navy, 
made contracts for them, and provided for 
the efficiency of the artillery in regard to 
both men and guns. The Surveyor-General 
was entrusted with the custody and care 
of stores and of everything connected 
with engineering, such as it then was. 
The Paymaster-General was independ- 
ent of the House of Commons, which 
never voted a sixpence expressly for the 
army. The Secretary at War was origin- 
ally secretary to the forces, and held a 
military commission “bidding him obey 
such orders as he should from time to time 
receive from the king or the general of the 
forces for the time being, according to the 
discipline of war.’ In fact, he was little 
more than a secretary to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and at first received only ten 
shillings a day, an amount which was doubled 
in 1669. Seven years later, when there was 
no longer a Commander-in-Chief, he was, 
probably through the king’s indolence, 
entrusted with the charge of quarters, des- 
patch of convoys, &. Thus a civilian 
clerk was the germ of the present all- 
powerful Secretary of War. Mr. For- 
tescue is throughout exceedingly bitter 
against civilian interference with military 
matters, and is fond of quoting many 
instances of the mischief caused by such 
action. 

Of the Tudors, Mary was the first sove- 
reign who was considerate for old soldiers ; 
her sister was impatient of them, as she 
showed on many occasions. Charles II., with 
all his faults, had more feeling for them, and 
in 1680 Kilmainham was founded, Chelsea 
following in the succeeding year. The 
story runs that the king granted the ground 
on which it stands, but the gift had scarcely 
been made when he recollected that he had 
previously given the site to Nell Gwyn; 
but that good-hearted creature at once 
waived her right, and Sir Stephen Fox, 
the Paymaster- General, who deservedly 
earned an ill name by his peculations, and 
made much money by deductions from 
soldiers’ pay, was, to his credit be it said, 
among the foremost of those who 
encouraged the good work. Parliament 
has really never done anything for the 
hospital, which is in right the property of 
the army, paid for in the main by de- 
ductions from the pay of the soldiers, 








It is only by the jugglery of accountants 
that any other idea can be supported. 
As an instance of the rascality of civil 
officials connected with the army, Mr. 
Fortescue mentions the case of William 
Harbord, who was treasurer of the army 
and an M.P. in 1689, when Schomberg’s 
force was wasting away in Ireland for want 
of pay and proper supplies :— 

‘* By some jobbery he had contrived to obtain 
an independent troop of cavalry, for which he 
drew pay as though it were complete, though the 
troop in reality consisted of himself, two clerks 
whom he put down as officers, and a standard 
which he kept in his bedroom. This was the 
only corps which was regularly paid. The other 
regiments he turned equally to his own ad- 
vantage by sending home false muster-rolls in 
order to draw the pay of the vacancies ; but 
whenever the question of payment of the men 
was raised, he evaded it and went to England, 
pleading the necessity of attending to his duties 
in the House of Commons.” 

In dealing with the army at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the author draws 
attention to the terrible prevalence of de- 
sertion, and mentions a curious fact in con- 
nexion with this crime. It appears that 
regiments, when changing quarters from 
one part of Great Britain to another, were 
frequently sent by sea to prevent facilities 
for desertion. Mr. Fortescue considers that 
this precedent has been blindly followed till 
within the last few years. We are disposed 
to think, however, that for a long time past 
the reason has been simply economy. Of 
the tendency on the part of officers to shirk 
distasteful service, even when that service 
was in the field, the author speaks with 
well-deserved censure, but the bad habit 
continued down to the war in the Peninsula. 
Sometimes through interest they obtained 
leave from the Secretary at War; often they 
took leave without asking for it, occasionally 
stopping away from the regiment for as 
many as five years. One of the most 
signal abuses of the time was the grant 
of commissions to children. Some of these 
children actually went on a campaign, and 
there is a record of one who was on active 
service in Flanders at the age of twelve. 
This practice also, with latterly some slight 
modifications, lasted until well into the 
current century. For instance, the late 
Lord Clyde was in action when only fifteen. 

The rise to supreme importance of the 
Secretary at War dates from the time 
when Bolingbroke assumed that office :— 

“From the advent of St. John he assumes 
charge of all military matters in the Commons, 
often taking the chair of the committee 
while they are under discussion. Thus he 
becomes the mouthpiece of the military ad- 
ministration in the House, and, since the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is generally absent on service, 
he ceases to take his orders from him, but 
becomes, except in the vital matter of responsi- 
bility, a Secretary-of-State, writing in the name 
of the Queen or of her consort, or finally in 
his own name and by his own authority without 
reference to a higher power.” 

Mr. Fortescue is generally fairly accurate 
after he gets quit of the Middle Ages, where 
he has not attempted independent research, 
but we cannot imagine whence he obtained 
the mistaken idea that in 1716 a battalion 
was added to each of the three regiments of 
Guards. The seven battalions of which, till 
a couple of years ago, the Guards consisted 
had long previously existed. 
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The final chapter presents us with a 
review of the army at the middle of the 
last century. The author calls attention 
to the foolish speeches it was usual to 
make in obedience to the traditional belief 
in the House of Commons regarding a 
standing army, the echoes of which are 
even now to be heard occasionally; and he 
loses no chance of attacking the War Office, 
which he charges with being only efficient 
when jobbery was in question :— 

‘*The interference of civilian administrators 

and of irresponsible politicians with military 
discipline had wrought mischief untold. Officers 
could not be brought to do duty with their 
regiments. Stair found the difficulty in- 
superable ; so also did Hawley; so even did 
Cumberland in Scotland ; while in the garrison 
of Minorca the evil transcended all bounds. 
Thus both the personnel and matériel of the 
Army were nearly ruined, the former by per- 
sistent jobbery and meddling on the part of 
civil officials, the latter by the equally per- 
sistent carping of factious critics in the House 
of Commons, which forbade the presentation of 
estimates for necessary works. The military 
system was in fact a chaos ; and it was only by 
the strenuous efforts of two men, who strangely 
enough abominated each other, that this chaos 
was reduced to order.” 
The two men in question were Cumberland 
and Pitt. To the first, as an administrator, 
justice has never been done, for his failure 
as a general in the field and his brutality in 
Scotland brought obloquy upon him. ‘“ His 
Royal Highness the Duke,” as he was styled 
in the ‘Army List,’ was by no means a 
general of genius, yet he was an honest, 
business-like administrator, although, like 
his father, he had an absurd weakness for 
military tailoring; and he did much to 
establish discipline and put an end to the 
jobbery of the Secretary at War, who 
‘‘ almost reverts to his old position of Clerk 
to the Commander-in-Chief.”” As for Pitt, 
on one occasion he uttered words in the 
House of Commons which that assembly 
would do well to bear in mind now :— 

‘** We,’ he said, ‘have no business with the 
conduct of the Army, nor with their complaints 
one against another. If we give ear to any such 
complaint we shall either destroy all discipline, 
or the House will be despised of officers and 
detested of soldiers.’” 

To the book itself the reader must go for 
the description of the discipline and mode 
of recruiting during the Seven Years’ War. 
They were as bad as they well could be, as 
the records of the time are enough to show. 
George I. had tried to stop illegal deductions 
from the soldier’s pay and to lessen the 
excessive severity of punishment ; still the 
army had been steadily growing less efficient 
since the retirement of Marlborough. We 
cannot, however, follow the author through 
the wars of the eighteenth century. The 
account of the campaigns in Flanders is 
excellent; but the author is somewhat 
unfair to the Irish brigade at Fontenoy ; 
the earlier exploits of Clive are well 
described, and so is Wolfe’s attack on 
Quebec. The author promises in two more 
volumes to bring the history of the army 
down to 1870, the year before the creation 
of Mr. Cardwell’s new model. 

There are a few misprints. The Marquis 
de Pescara becomes, both in the text and 
index, the Marquis Pescayra. 











Southern Arabia. By Theodore Bent and 
Mrs. Bent. With a Portrait, Maps, and 
Illustrations. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tue late Mr. Theodore Bent was not a 
scientific archeologist of the modern stand- 
ard, but his death was nevertheless a severe 
loss to archeology. He was a keen and 
untiring explorer, willing to sacrifice time, 
money, and personal comfort to his darling 
pursuit, and sometimes succeeding in a 
manner that might well arouse the envy of 
much better equipped scholars. We shall 
not easily find another to fill his place, with 
equal zeal, energy, perseverance, and self- 
devotion, and aided by a wife who shared to 
the full his courage and enthusiasm. These 
last records of their journeys are a pathetic 
memorial of honest work carried out with 
unflinching pluck and endurance. Seven 
different expeditions are here related, 
extending from 1889 to 1897, and all of them 
were connected with the coasts or islands 
of Arabia. In 1889 Mr. and Mrs. Bent 
explored the Bahrein Islands, not for pearls, 
their special products, but for Phoenician 
tombs, with some interesting results. Maskat 
was visited, and the neighbourhood examined 
for antiquities, in 1889 and 1895. In the 
winter of 1893-4 the most difficult and 
important of all these journeys was 
accomplished in the almost unknown interior 
of Hadramaut. In 1894-5 Dhofar and the 
Gara mountains formed the region of ex- 
ploration; and after investigating ancient 
sites on the west coast of the Red Sea, in 
the next winter the travellers, accompanied 
by Mr. Bennett, visited Sokotra; after 
which a journey in the Fadli country in 
the Yemen, followed by a disastrous fever, 
brought an adventurous career to an end. 
Mrs. Bent has done the best she could with 
her husband’s notes, filled in and supple- 
mented by her own diary, but it must be 
frankly confessed that this best might be 
easily bettered. There is far too much 
of trivial detail in her book, and too little 
of scientific precision. People who travel 
in remote parts of Arabia should at least 
know enough Arabic not to write ‘ Salek 
alleh Mohammed” (p. 120); make ‘‘ jinni” 
a plural ; translate ‘“‘marhabbah” (sic) ‘‘ very 
good”; treat the ‘ ‘Ajaib el-Makhlikat’ as an 
author; or speak of “ the historian Yaqut”’; 
of ‘‘Makrisi” (stc), who ‘wrote in the 
tenth century”; of ‘‘ Salid-bin-Ragik ” 
(meaning Salil b. Razik, the historian of 
‘Oman, the translation of whose work for 
the Hakluyt Society by the late Dr. Badger 
is not cited); or of the “ first Ommiad Caliph 
Nourrijaht,” which we take to be a copyist’s 
or printer’s error for Mo‘awiyah. The 
Arabic of Hadramaut is peculiar, according 
to the authors, but not so peculiar as they 
represent it. 

Their various expeditions were not barren 
of archeological results, though these are 
not the most valuable features of the book. 
Such inscriptions as were found (not very 
numerous) were entrusted to D. H. Miiller 
for decipherment; and the few characters, 
camel-marks, crosses, &c., engraved in the 
appendix to this volume are not of much 
importance. The two-chambered tombs 


opened by Mr. Bent in the Bahrein may 
very probably have been Phoenician. Every- 
thing points totheidentification of Phoenician 
sites all along the southern and eastern coasts 
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of Arabia and Africa, and there is some. 
thing in favour of Mr. Bent’s suggestion 
that the harbour of Takha, which he be. 
lieved to be the ancient Abyssapolis, may 
have been the very port of Punt whither 
Queen Hatshepsut dispatched the famous 
expedition. Another port which he identified 
with considerable probability is Mavretoy 
’Apréusdos, which he placed at El-Beled, the 
site of the old city of Dhofar. Besides these, 
he may certainly claim the credit of having 
lighted upon a port which was famous in 
the Middle Ages, and yet has never been 
accurately placed on the map. This igs 
‘Aidhab, on the African coast of the Red 
Sea, which became the great landing-place 
for the Indian and Arabian trade with 
Egypt after the decay of Berenice, and in 
its turn retired in favour of Koseir and 
Sawakin. Mr. Bent, we believe, was abso- 
lutely right in identifying the ruins of 
‘“‘Sawakin Kadim,” as it is now called, with 
‘Aidhab. No other site agrees half so well 
with the data of the Arabic geographers; 
but it is a pity that he could not adduce 
the evidence of inscriptions. He was un- 
fortunately quite unversed in mediaval 
antiquities, and his occasional references to 
“a Kufic inscription”? and to remains of 
“the Kufic period” are tantalizing to those 
who do not consider that the age of archwo- 
logy ends at the Christian era, but 
realize how much information might have 
been gleaned from these “‘Kufic” monu- 
ments by a qualified scholar. 

The main interest of the narrative is 
not in its archeology, but in its people. 
The Arabs seen by our authors were not the 
Arabs of Burckhardt, Burton, Palgrave, or 
Blunt. Nobody had ever penetrated (save 
one German, and he not far) into the high- 
lands of Hadramaut, and whatever Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent have collected about the Hadramis 
is practically new material. These people 
are evidently distinct from the Arabs of/, 


Mekka or Sinai, a small, dark, beardless) 


race, almost effeminate in appearance. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Bent procured no anthropo- 
metric statistics—probably had he attempted 
to measure some of these tribesmen he would 
have been rewarded with a bullet, which 
they use very freely—and both the descrip- 
tions and the photographs are too indefinite 
to enable the race to be accurately classed. 
He regarded them as “distinctly an abori- 
ginal race, as different from the Arab as the 
Hindoo is from the Anglo-Saxon,” and even 
credited them with a different religion, for 
which he adduced no sufficient evidence. 
The account of the people, though em- 
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nently unscientific, is worth studying; an¢ 
Mrs. Bent describes the women’s dress an‘ 
habits, and their extraordinary taste 1 
colours, with minuteness. The custom of 
painting the body and face orange, the nosé 
red, the cheeks more or less green, with black 
patterns on face and hands, and of turning 
the eyes into the semblance of a pair % 
fish, seems to be greatly admired. Som 
of the medical recipes of Hadramaut ar 
also remarkable. To tie a plate of iron 0 
copper on an open sore is apparently § 
favourite remedy; and if a man overea' 
himself with fat, which (in the shad 
“‘ congeals in his inside,” a cure is found } 
lighting fires all around him till the f 
melts again. Mrs. Bent declares that sf 
saw a successful survivor of this treatment 
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put she did not see the actual process. One 
would like to know whether many state- 
ments in the book rest upon equally sound 
authority. But, apart from ‘travellers’ 
tales” of this description, there is plenty of 
curious and obviously trustworthy informa- 
tion about the people and the country which 
was well worth collecting, whilst the photo- 
graphs of the castles of Southern Arabia are 
simply astonishing. The land is full of 
small kings or “sultans,” each of whom 
resides in a towering palace, covering an acre 
or two, and rising some seven stories high, 
with battlements and all sorts of defences, 
and capable, one would think, of housing 
the whole of his subjects. Probably these 
huge castles were really intended as “ cities 
of refuge,” but whence the people obtained 
their magnificent ideas of castellated archi- 
tecture seems to be unknown. India is the 
source of much of the modern civilization of 
Southern Arabia, but we do not recall ‘any 
similar buildings in India that could have 
served as models. No light is thrown on 
the subject in this volume. Some of the 
castles are happily photographed, but where 
they sprang from, and how far back they 
date, are problems left unsolved. Probably 
they belong to the ‘‘ Kufic period,” which 
Mr. Bent had not studied. 

Hadramaut fills but a third of the book. 
There is a most charming and novel account 
of Dhofair and the beautiful Gara moun- 
tains, which Mrs. Bent regards as the one 
lovely spot amid the general barrenness 
and desolation of Arabia; and—to judge 
not only by her description, but by the 
long list of plants contributed to Kew 
Gardens—the Gara country must be a vege- 
table paradise. There is also an excellent 
account of Sokotra, which has been too much 
neglected by antiquaries, though Balfour 
and Schweinfurth have explored its botany. 
The reader, however, will find more in the 
way of description than of definite archseo- 
logy here as elsewhere. The maps of 
Southern Arabia from surveys made by 
the Indian surveyor Imam Sharif Khan 
Bahadur, who was placed at the service 
of the expedition by the Indian Govern- 
ment, are perhaps the most valuable feature 
in a book which, however interesting in 
its account of little-known regions, is tvo 
vague and sketchy to stand as a permanent 
authority. 








The Romantic Triumph. By T. S. Omond, 
M.A. “Periods of European Literature.” 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. Omonn’s task is made a difficult, if not 
an impossible one by the organization of the 
series to which he contributes. He has to 
write of ‘The Romantic Triumph’ in Euro- 
pean letters, but he is not allowed to define 
Romanticism or to differentiate and contrast 
the various literary impulses which are 
usually grouped under that too convenient 
word. To do this would be to trench upon 
the prerogative of the writer of a volume 
upon ‘The Romantic Revolt,’ which is ulti- 
mately to precede Mr. Omond’s in the series, 
but which, up to the present date, has un- 
fortunately not been published. Mr. Omond 
has therefore to take his definitions for 
granted, and he actually plunges into the 
full stream of his narrative without any ade- 
quate statement, for the orientation of his 





readers, of what he or his colleague con- 
ceives Romanticism to be. He is similarly 
cribbed, cabined, and confined at the other 
end of his scheme. Here, indeed, he ap- 
pears to be under a double disability. He 
must not analyze the dissolution of Roman- 
ticism, or attempt to trace and explain the 
appearance of tie new drifts and currents of 
thought and feeling into which it has 
gradually, during the last half-century, 
been merged, for this is the proper function 
of the writer of yet another volume on ‘ The 
Later Nineteenth Century.’ At the same 
time he may not pursue Romanticism to its 
legitimate conclusion in Rossetti, Mr. Swin- 
burne, and the Pre-Raphaelites, for he is 
also limited chronologically, and must every 
few pages break off in his account of an 
author with the statement that this or that 
part of his work lies beyond 1850, and is 
therefore outside the scope of the volume. 
In these somewhat depressing circum- 
stances there is little left for him to do 
but, as he says, ‘“‘to paint a general pic- 
ture......to depict a movement by showing it 
embodied in its representatives.” More pro- 
perly still, he might have said ‘‘ to paint a 
gallery of portraits,’’ for, after all, a picture 
must have unity, and unity can only be 
given to the portraiture of a literary age by 
the stern subordination of individual per- 
sonalities to the laws and movements which 
they illustrate, while these, to be intel- 
ligible, must be stated and not assumed. 
The unity of Mr. Omond’s book is the unity 
merely of juxtaposition and synchronism. 
Byron finds place with Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats ; Balzac with Dumas, Gautier, 
George Sand; and the problem how and in 
what sense Romanticism can mean both 
Byron and Wordsworth, both Balzac and 
Dumas, remains unsolved and unfaced. 

The book is not, then, of much use as a 
study in literary evolution. Just as a bird’s- 
eye view of the general state of literature 
at a given period over England, France, 
Germany, and the minor and dependent 
territories, it is not without merit. The 
note of Mr. Omond’s criticism is catholicity 
rather than insight. He is not too super- 
fine to take pleasure in Byron himself, in 
the balladry of Scott, in the drawing-room 
lyricism of Moore—things which, although 
the modern spirit scoffs at them, are 
nevertheless not altogether negligible. It 
is at least well to be reminded that they 
once stood for a good deal. The most 
successful chapters are those which supply 
a spirited and well-informed account of the 
French writers of the Restoration, of the 
quartet of novelists mentioned above, of 
Lamartine and his marvellous intervention 
in the politics of 1848, of the palmy days 
of ‘Hernani’ and Gautier’s red waistcoat. 
Unfortunately the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Omond is somewhat marred by the distress- 
ing want of distinction in his style. The 
cheaper commonplaces and clichés have a 
fatal attraction for him; and what could 
be more slipshod than such a passage as 
the following with its intolerable iteration 
of coupled words ?— 

‘* He knows what he writes about, though he 
loves posing and grandiloquence, and never 
allows us to lose himself in his characters. 
Real strength underlies his little fopperies and 
sentimentalism. Exaggerated and inflated, his 
Romanticism provoked criticism and parody, the 





latter finding meet prey in his sonorous but 
hollow periods...... Versatile and prolific, he 
lacked concentration and rigorous pruning.” 








Le @ardinal de Bouillon (1643-1715). Par 
Félix Reyssié. (Paris, Hachette & Cie.) 
Wirs all respect to M. Reyssié, we think 
that any arbitrary sovereign would have 
found Emmanuel Théodore de la Tour a 
most provoking subject to cope with. 
Nephew of Turenne, and son of that Duc de 
Bouillon, the Frondeur, who had paid for 
his turbulence by the cession of Sedan to 
Louis XIV., our Cardinal, if he lacked the 
heroic energy of his predecessors, had 
inherited their restless and intriguing spirit. 
Imbued also with the intense family ambi- 
tion, he never forgot that the house of La 
Tour d’Auvergne formed, with those of 
Lorraine, of Rohan, and of Monaco, the 
privileged class of foreign princes at the 
French Court. In 1671 his twenty-ninth 
year found him at the height of his pro- 
sperity, “living in the most brilliant. 
splendour,” possessed of numerous abbeys,. 
Grand Almoner of France, and Cardinal... 
In his ecclesiastical capacity he claimed to . 
have remodelled the hymnal of the French. 
Church, and to have effected the pseudo- 
conversion of Turenne to the Catholic faith ; - 
as a man of the world he enjoyed the king’s 
favour and possessed to a scandalous extent 
the good graces of his sister-in-law the 
Duchesse de Bouillon, one of Mazarin’s 
“magnificently and serenely immodest 
nieces.’’ But, according to our author, in 
the summer of 1675 fortune suddenly 
changed. The cannon - ball which cost 
France her redoubtable commander removed 
Louis’s sole reason for temporizing with a 
family which, said Madame de Maintenon, 
‘‘ aspired to be on an equality in all respecte - 
with the princes of the blood,” whilst the 
hatred which Louvois had hitherto shown 
towards Turenne was now expended on 
the Marshal’s relations. But surely these 
victims were not always immaculate. Thus 
in 1680, during the fashionable poisoning 
mania, Louvois seems to have been fairly~ 
justified in ordering the arrest and examina-- 
tion of the Duchesse de Bouillon on the 
charge of complicity with the notorious 
La Voisin; but this is a painful incident, 
which M. Reyssié is too chivalrous to men- 
tion. Moreover, the decline of the Cardinal 
does not seem to us to have been the imme- 
diate sequence of the death of Turenne, for 
we find the prelate receiving the Court at a 
grand ball during the carnival of 1683. 
Again, M. Reyssié tells how a summons to 
the Cardinal to officiate at a royal marriage. 
was accompanied by an intimation that his-- 
presence at the wedding banquet was not 
desired; but this petty insult would have: 
appeared less gratuitous had it been placed’ 
as a sequel to the wound the king’s pride- 
suffered when, on the refusal of the Prince. 
de Turenne to return from a crusading 
expedition against the Turks, Louis inter- 
cepted the young soldier’s correspondence 
with his uncle the Cardinal. In these letters, 
though otherwise harmless, the monarch 
found himself described contemptuously 
enough as a “gentilhomme campagnard 
affainéanti auprés de sa vieille maitresse,’’ 
one of the bitterest satires on his conduct 
and government being from the pen of the 
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Cardinal himself. He was exiled, first to 
his abbey at Cluny, then to that at 
Tours, whilst the Prince, heir of the house 
of Bouillon, was banished from France. 

From these amenities our author passes 
to the political crisis in 1688, when the 
death of Maximilian Henry of Bavaria left 
vacant four sees, including those of Liége 
and the archiepiscopal Electorate of Cologne. 
Louis strove to obtain both these prefer- 
ments for Cardinal Fiirstenberg, but the 
chapter of Liége rejected the king’s nominee, 
preferring Cardinal de Bouillon, who, from 
the age of fifteen, had been one of their 
canons, and was now their grand prévét. 
Peremptorily ordered by his sovereign to give 
his vote and influence to his rival, Bouillon 
declared that his ‘conscience prescribed 
a different course.’ He was consequently 
deprived of his position in the chapter, and 
kept inexile. But what else could the Grand 
Almoner have expected? Whilst Louis, 
supported by his obsequious clergy, was at 
open variance with the Papacy, his power 
in Germany had increased till it eclipsed 
that of the emperor, to whose throne he 
was hoping eventually to be elected. This 
matter of episcopal claims was a question 
of Louis’s supremacy over Pope and 
emperor. So completely was Fiirstenberg 
recognized as the paid tool of France that 
in 1674 he had narrowly escaped a traitor’s 
deserts at Vienna, and now to support his 
election to Cologne Louis did not merely 
“‘advance troops to the frontier,” as 
M. Reyssié supposes, but occupied the 
electorate, besieged Philippsbourg, and 
took possession of Avignon. Whilst he 
interfered thus in ecclesiastical affairs out- 
side his borders, was he likely to show him- 
self less arbitrary within his own dominions 
—he whom Fénelon declared to be ‘dans 
la pratique beaucoup plus chef de l’église 
que le Pape’? Moreover, though the 
Bouillons had been dispossessed of their 
lands their name was still a power in 
Liége. The Cardinal’s loyalty to France 
might falter were he to find himself in the 
coveted see with his sister’s brother-in-law, 
Prince Clement of Bavaria, established in 
the imperial interest as Elector Bishop of 
Cologne. But the Cardinal must have con- 
sidered himself compensated for all his 
grievances when Louis sent him to Rome 
to represent France in the conclaves which 
in 1689 elected Alexander VIII., and in 
1691 Innocent XII. He spent 100,000 écus 
in three months, a sum of which the present 
equivalent would be 1,500,000 francs, or 
60,000/. He kept twenty-eight carriages 
for the use of French visitors. At night his 
chair was attended by twenty-four pages 
and sixty footmen bearing wax torches. 
Royal honours were accorded to his kinsfolk 
by the Pope, especially to the Prince de 
Turenne, destined so svon to fall at Stein- 
kirk. 

Before long a question of dogma enabled 
the Cardinal once more to oppose his sove- 
reign—for the French Church had entered 
on that perturbed period when, to adopt 
Nisard’s words, ‘“‘la religion, qui eut aussi 
ses précieuses,”’ established ‘‘un chris- 
tianisme de beaux esprits,” with the result 
that Madame de Guyon was sacrificed to 
the enmity which existed between Bossuet 
and Fénelon. In 1697 the duel between 
these prelates was at its fiercest. The 





‘Maximes des Saints’ had just been sub- 
mitted to the Pope, and Louis was clamour- 
ing for the condemnation of the book. 
Though he knew Bouillon to be the per- 
sonal friend of Fénelon, the king now chose 
the Cardinal to be his chargé d’affaires at 
Rome. The latter, aware of the policy 
he was expected to pursue, accepted the 
appointment and its emoluments. The 
correspondence printed by M. Reyssié is 
most edifying. At first Louis, professing 
to allow Bouillon free exercise of his own 
opinion, only required him to impress on 
the Pope the royal antipathy to the doctrine 
of the ‘Maximes.’ However, when the Car- 
dinal, who formed one of the congregation 
appointed to judge the work, used the 
liberty of conscience granted him to defend 
his friend, the king’s tone resembled that 
which Balak adopted towards Balaam. 
Presently the Cardinal is told, ‘‘The best 
way for you to belie the assertions made 
against you is to execute my orders without 
reserve and without quibbling.’”’ Finally, 
when Innocent XII., yielding to Louis’s 
expostulations, condemned the ‘ Maximes,’ 
the king found that the form of the brief 
was inconsistent with the liberties of the 
Gallican Church, so he submitted the docu- 
ment to the French bishops, ordered them 
to read the book (the perusal thereof having 
been prohibited by Innocent), to examine 
the censure, and to concur with the Pope’s 
verdict only so far as they themselves, as 
judges, might deem fit. After which, says 
Saint Simon, ‘“‘le parlement enregistra la 
condamnation de M. de Cambray en con- 
séquence de l’adhésion des évéques de 
France en forme de jugement.” 

A little while, and the Cardinal’s con- 
science was again troubled. Desiring a 
preferment for his nephew, the dissolute 
Abbé d’Auvergne, he nevertheless refused 
to purchase the proffered influence of Car- 
dinal Fiirstenberg. Thereupon the latter, 
harassed by the extravagance of his niece 
and mistress, Comtesse de Fiirstenberg, 
turned to the Princesse de Soubise, who, 


coveting the place for the Abbé de Soubise, . 


offspring of her amours with Louis XIV., 
paid the prelate, through his mistress, a 
bribe variously stated at 40,000 écus and at 
100,000 louis. But when Bouillon was 
ordered by the king to obtain from the 
Pope the measures necessary for installing 
the royal bastard in the appointment, 
he refused, declaring, with as much in- 
solence as truth, that simony had been 
committed. The incriminated ladies raged, 
and Louis commanded Bouillon to retire at 
once to one of his Burgundian abbeys; but 
the Cardinal’s presence in Rome was at that 
moment essential to his confirmation as 
doyen of the Sacred College, an important 
office to which he had just succeeded, and 
which a few weeks later gave him the 
honour of consecrating the new Pope. Not 
till after that event did he obey the royal 
mandate. In the interim the French am- 
bassador, Prince de Monaco, had invaded 
the Cardinal’s chamber, requiring him to 
resign his office of Grand Almoner and the 
order of the St. Esprit attached thereto. 
Bouillon replied humbly, but evaded the 
demand. Then, not daring to deprive him 
of the appointment without a legal justifica- 
tion, the king called on the Parlement to 
indict the delinquent. When this plan, 





from its intricacies, was abandoned, Louis 
ordered the seizure of all the Cardinal’s 
property, lay and ecclesiastical; this was 
restored, however, on the culprit’s repent- 
ance. But sumptuous as were the abbeys, 
especially Cluny, to which Bouillon’s regj- 
dence was now restricted, his mind “ was 
indisposed to aught so placid, so inactive, 
as content.” He quickly contrived to 
aggravate his sovereign by pretensions 
fabricated by pedigree-mongers, Years 
before he had tried to get for one of his 
nephews the title of Prince Dauphin, 
alleging it to be attached to the tenure of 
some lands in Auvergne given to his father, 
the Duc de Bouillon, when ousted from 
Sedan and Raucourt. And now charters of 
suspicious origin were, as Saint Simon 
explains, produced, ‘‘ to prove the descent of 
the Messieurs de Bouillon from the dukes 
of Guyenne, and consequently their right to 
that province...... at the expense of our 
kings and of their crown.’ Severe sen- 
tences of banishment were passed on the 
genealogists. The Cardinal serenely con- 
tinued the elaborate preparations he was 
now making for the erection at Cluny of a 
family mausoleum to serve as a lasting 
memorial of his illustrious origin. Un- 
luckily as this juncture a protracted dispute 
between him and the monks of Cluny was 
decided against him by the Parlement of 
Paris. He lost patience. He declared 
himself overcome ‘‘ by ten years’ most unjust 
and unmerited sufferings,” and resigned to 
Louis his office of Grand Almoner, thus 
“resuming the secular and _ ecclesiastical 
liberty which my birth as a foreign prince 
and son of a sovereign......naturally gives 
me.” Having thus abjured his allegiance 
to France, he sought the hospitality of those 
who were threatening her frontier. Eight 
years before his nephew Prince d’ Auvergne 
had also made Louis XIV.’s slights an 
excuse for desertion, had wielded Turenne’s 
sword against the French, and had con- 
sequently been hung in effigy on the Place 
de Gréve. He now met his uncle with a 
strong cavalry escort at Arras, and con- 
ducted him in triumph to the headquarters 
of the allies to receive the welcome of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, who were 
recommencing hostilities by the siege of 
Douai. Once more Bouillon’s revenues 
were confiscated, but Louis’s desire that 
the Parlement should decree the fugitive’s 
arrest was not gratified, owing to the im- 
munities enjoyed by cardinals—a reason 
which, if contrasted with the trial of De 
Rohan seventy-five years later, seems to 
show how continuous the encroachment of 
the royal on the Papal power was from 
the days of Francis I. to the collapse of the 
monarchy. Foiled of a suitable revenge, the 
Grand Monarque adopted one in which our 
author not unreasonably finds a precedent 
for the sacrileges which characterized the 
Terror. In January, 1711, the Parlement 
was induced to discover that the Cardinal’s 
mausoleum at Cluny tended ‘‘a consacrer 
et immortaliser, par la religion d’un monu- 
ment toujours durable, les prétentions trop 
ambitieuses de son auteur sur l’origine et 
sur la grandeur de sa maison.” It there- 
fore decreed the destruction of all the entries 
in the Cluny church register concerning the 
Cardinal’s family, particularly specifying 
that which recorded “the reception of the 
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heart of the late Sieur MaréchaldeTurenne” ; 
it ordered likewise the demolition of the 
mausoleum, its monuments, statues, orna- 
ments, and even the erasing of the titles 
engraved on the coffin of the gallant young 
Prince de Turenne. 

After a few years passed in Holland, the 
Cardinal retired to Rome, where he died in 
1715. Perhaps we have dwelt too long on 
a personage who, according to his enemies, 
such as Saint Simon and Madame d’Orléans, 
was false, dissipated, and good for nothing. 
Yet the perusal of M. Reyssié’s able 
monograph affords a clearer insight into 
Louis XLV.’s relations with the hierarchy 
than could be easily obtained from that 
desultory reading to which the gossip of 
contemporary chroniclers too often beguiles 
us. We note many errata. Amongst the 
most important of them are that which kills 
off Clement X. in 1696, and another which 
gives 1697 as the date of Saint Simon’s 
christening. The Pope died in 1676; the 
historian was born in 1675. 








The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.c. to 

330 B.c. By G. Maspero. (S.P.C.K.) 

In the present volume we have before us 
the third and concluding portion of Mrs. 
MacOlure’s English translation of M. Mas- 
pero’s ‘Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de 
Orient,’ the first edition of which appeared 
some twenty-five years ago. Like the two 
preceding volumes, it is well printed and 
well iJlustrated, and it contains the in- 
evitable preface by Prof. Sayce, to whom, 
we suppose, the strange title is due. The 
period of Oriental history treated of in it is 
comparatively short, but an historian can have 
little hesitation in saying that it is one of the 
most important in the world’s life as far as 
empires and human institutions are con- 
cerned ; and inasmuch as abundant material 
of an authentic character existed for its re- 
construction, this section of M. Maspero’s 
work is of more general interest than its 
predecessors. In the ‘Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion’ many of the statements rested upon 
surmises and conjectures, and it was some- 
what unfortunate that the author had not at 
hand the results which attended M. J. de 
Morgan’s valuable excavations of the so- 
called prehistoric graves in various parts of 
Egypt. The uncertainty which still reigns 
over the translations made from the non- 
Semitic inscriptions written in the lan- 
guages or dialects of the early dwellers in 
Babylonia makes it impossible to construct 
a history of that country which can be con- 
sidered final, and the labours of experts 
during the last five years have already 
caused many of M. Maspero’s views on the 
subject to become antiquated, and not 
seldom altogether untenable. 

In the ‘Struggle of the Nations’ certain 
periods in the history of Western Asia and 
Egypt, which were known only by tradition, 
were described and discussed, and in this 
case also, if the volume had to be rewritten, 
many alterations would be necessary. In 
the treatment of the early legends and his- 
tories preserved in the Bible M. Maspero 
naturally followed the views held by the 
more reasonable of the “ higher critics,” and 
he must be fully absolved from all share in 
the production of the garbled and ‘“ modi- 
fied” versions of them which the English 





editor, or translator, or some other person, 
allowed to appear under his name (see 
Athen. No. 3626, p. 535). No one who 
has devoted as much time and study to the 
investigation of Oriental literatures as he 
could possibly treat the versions of Semitic 
and other legends current among the Jews 
about the time of Ezra in any other way. 
It is pleasant to see that usually M. Mas- 
pero’s views are not misrepresented in the 
new volume, but his readers cannot help 
feeling that he himself has contributed 
chiefly to this result by silently passing 
over many debatable points. 

It would be iuteresting to know what his 
views are about the Book of Daniel and its 
authorship, and to have his explanation of 
the relationship which is alleged to have 
existed between Daniel and Nebuchad- 
nezzar II., and a discussion of the pro- 
bability, historically, of the whole story. 
It is a significant fact that the names of 
Daniel and Belshazzar do not occur in the 
index. It may be argued that the con- 
sideration of such matters lies outside the 
scope of the work, but since M. Maspero 
discusses the miraculous destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army on the frontier of 
Egypt, the miraculous occurrences de- 
scribed in the Book of Daniel might well 
have been mentioned, and some of them 
explained. A perusal of the volume 
seems to convince a judicious reader that 
the days have passed when it is possible to 
produce a book on Oriental history the 
treatment of which will satisfy the un- 
biassed scholar and expert, and the orthodox 
clientele of a society like the 8.P.C.K. In the 
first two volumes of M. Maspero’s work the 
author’s heterodox views were “edited” to 
suit the needs of those who fear the ‘‘ higher 
criticism ”’; in the Jast volume author or 
editor, or both, seem to have decided to 
omit points where the testimonies of the 
Bible and profane writers clash. We are 
somewhat disappointed at the result, what- 
ever the cause may be; and more than ever 
it seems clear that there is room for a his- 
tory of the ‘‘empires” which shall deal 
with facts and follow them to their logical 
issue. 

The volume is certainly readable, and in a 
most praiseworthy manner the author tells 
his readers where he has obtained his facts, 
adding full references to the books he has 
consulted on Assyrian and Babylonian his- 
tory, of which at first hand he knows but little. 
His narrative is clear, and will be much ap- 
preciated by the general reader and by those 
who are anxious to possess in a continuous 
form the history of Western Asia from the 
rise of the Assyrian power under Assur- 
nasirpal until the break-up of the Persian 
empire and the appearance of Alexander 
the Great on the world’s stage. M. Maspero 
is to be congratulated on the conclusion of a 
long and laborious task. 








Christian Mysticism. By W. R. Inge. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Tus volume, which contains the Bampton 
Lectures of last year, will be welcomed by 
all interested in speculation and religious 
thought. Its plan is mainly historical; it 
discusses the leading types of mysticism 
which have arisen within the Christian fold 
from St. John downwards. On the other 





hand, what the writer seeks is not so much 
to set forth an historical sequence as to 
deduce lessons of positive value for Christian 
apologetics. The plan involves a limita- 
tion : the mystics considered are Christian— 
that is, those who have professedly or 
implicitly developed their views within the 
scope of Christian doctrines and within 
the sphere of the Christian Church. Such 
a limitation excludes necessarily many forces 
that have been great either in speculative 
orin emotional mysticism. Asiatic mysticism, 
Platonism, Spinozism, later idealism, do not 
find a place in Mr. Inge’s work, though he 
has made an exception in the case of Neo- 
platonism; for, indeed, a large branch of 
Christian mysticism would be incompre- 
hensible, and probably would have been 
impossible, unless the speculations of Plo- 
tinus had gone before. Mr. Inge also 
neglects the morbid forms of mysticism, or 
fanaticism as they should more truly be 
called, such as the medieval fanatics who 
held depraved views of the sexual relations. 
But true mysticism must not be confounded 
with such diseases; it is essentially a sane, 
deep-seated, and potent factor in human 
nature. A clear statement would, however, 
have been desirable of the characteristics 
which distinguish Christian from non- 
Christian mysticism. The former class, it 
may be suggested, instinctively conforms its 
expressions, and therefore its views, to the 
language of the New Testament; for, as 
Mr. Inge truly points out, mysticism is alien 
to the spirit of the Old Testament ; but more 
particularly it is profoundly modified by the 
dogmas of the Fatherhood of God, of the 
incarnation and atonement of the Son, of 
the presence of the Spirit, and of the Church 
of Christ. Its acceptance of faith and of 
revelation makes it either exact less proof, 
or require none, of the existence of God and 
the future state, and the essential goodness 
of reality. Non- Christian mysticism, whether 
of the speculative or emotional type, is not 
merely without these doctrines in their par- 
ticular form, but has to wrestle in its own 
way with the raw material of experience, 
and has to convince its own heart without 
recourse to authority. Such distinctions 
involve a real difference, both in form and 
matter. 

Mr. Inge, however, exclusively interested 
as he here is in Christian mysticism, does 
not develope, or even discuss, this obvious 
distinction. His own analysis of the 
factors of mysticism into the inner or 
spiritual eye, the kinship of the human and 
the divine, and the purity of heart, uses ideas 
which are doubtless capable of wider range, 
but in their form are definitely coloured by 
Christian doctrines. After an illuminating 
analysis of the mystical teaching of St. John, 
and a less satisfactory treatment of that of 
St. Paul, he goes on to treat Christian 
mysticism under three chief headings. First 
comes that which found its main representa- 
tives in men like Dionysius at the one end 
and Eckhart at the other—a mysticism of 
an essentially speculative stamp, profoundly 
coloured by the influence of Plato and 
Plotinus; next that of a more emotional 
character, ‘‘ practical and devotional,” repre- 
sented by John of Ruysbroek, Tauler, and 
the Spanish mystics; and finally that of 
the less introspective thinkers, who found 
in real existence a symbolism of the per- 
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fection of God. Mr. Inge finds this class 
embodied by men like Bohme or Law; also 
by the Cambridge Platonists ; later, in still 
another form, by Wordsworth and Brown- 
ing. These examples will indicate the 
range of time and diversity of types covered 
by these lectures. 

It is impossible here to examine the 
accounts which the book furnishes of a long 
list of thinkers who fall within these three 
divisions. Such a general sketch of the lead- 
ing figures of Christian mysticism, thus 
classified, satisfies a real want; and thewriter, 
by judicious yet brief quotations, increases 
its value in letting the thinkers speak for 
themselves, and thus giving to the reader 
some crumbs from the feast of mystic elo- 
quence. But Mr. Inge’s historical survey 
is intended to bring out certain positive 
conclusions on the true nature of mysticism 
and its bearing on Christian apologetics. 
These interesting conclusions appear from 
more or less scattered reasoning during the 
course of the lectures. It is, perhaps, the 
most striking defect of the book that 
the author has not more clearly defined and 
developed the fundamental ideas which he 
thus indicates. 

In discussing respectively the Platonic 
or speculative mystics and the devotional 
mystics he criticizes two tendencies as 
erroneous and opposed to true mysticism. 
The one is that of reaching the conception 
of the absolute or God by stripping off all 
positive qualities, the ‘‘via negativa,” or 
way of abstraction; the second, that of be- 
coming so concentrated in the contemplation 
of, and communion with, the Infinite Being 
as to despise all finite interests, the quietistic 
temper. Of the former he says :— 

“*T regard the via negativa in metaphysics, 
religion, and ethics, as the great accident of 
Christian Mysticism. The break-up of the 
ancient civilization with the losses and miseries 
which it brought upon humanity...... caused a 
widespread pessimism and_ world-weariness 
which is foreign to the temper of Europe, and 
which gave way to energetic and full-blooded 
activity in the Renaissance and Reformation.” 

Such a criticism, while historically true, 
tends to confuse the speculative and prac- 
tical attitudes, a confusion natural enough in 
regard to the thinkers under consideration. 
And it is true that God cannot be conceived 
merely by abstraction—merely under nega- 
tive attributes. What Mr. Inge does not 
expressly recognize is the failure of our 
thought to give a positive content to the 
idea of God; we may assert that all the 
concrete fulness of being must be in God, 
while at the same time denying that any 
quality we know can, as such, essentially 
finite as it is, belong to the Infinite Being. 
Thus mystic speculation (for all speculation 
which assumes an absolute reality is based 
on mysticism, and is, in fact, mysticism 
expressing itself, not in rapture, but in 
dialectics), while it must retain its positive 
attitude, cannot help being in the end 
abstract. Yet the latter is but one aspect, 
and arises not from the nature of the Infinite, 
but from cur finitude. Similar considera- 


tions apply to quietism; for, in comparison 
with the spirit’s imaginings of the infinite 
goodness of God, the virtues of men seem 
but worthless. 
recognizes :— 

‘*There is a half truth in the theory that 
earthly striving is negation and absorption. 


This, indeed, the Lecturer 





But it at once becomes false if we forget that it is 
a goal which cannot be reached in time, and 
which is achieved not by good and evil neutral- 
izing each other, but by death being swallowed 
up in victory.” 

The mystic quietist, feeling that all human 
activity is tainted with evil, seeks to spend 
his life unimmersed “in the particular,’ 
silently communing with the infinite good- 
ness of God. Such a life Mr. Inge con- 
demns as compared with a life of active 
well-doing, not unvisited with the higher 
communion. Thus a true mysticism stimu- 
lates practical activities and excludes mere 
narrowness or selfishness of aim; yet he 
recognizes that the great introspective 
mystics have enriched the treasures of 
human thought. 

The passage last quoted will indicate Mr. 
Inge’s view of the final purpose of things. 
Life, as we know it, is the sphere of time 
and space, of contradiction of evil; all this 
is transcended, by some incomprehensible 
transition, in an eternity which is for us 
‘incapable of definite presentation except 
under inadequate and _self-contradictory 
symbols.” And the mysticism which he 
finally approves he calls symbolic or objec- 
tive. This sees in the world of nature and of 
art and of human thought and activity but 
the symbols of the true and dimly felt 
reality ; and science is so far astray in that 
it takes its objects as real in themselves, 
and does not regard them as veiled expres- 
sions of the true. From all this not un- 
naturally follows his conception—which, so 
far as can be seen, resembles that of Lotze 
—of a universe consisting of God and the 
finite souls, all bound together by a sym- 
pathy and under a form of unity which our 
thought or imagination cannot grasp. The 
essential unity of the souls with God and 
with each other does not destroy, but rather 
is rendered possible by, the true personality 
of these souls. He further seems to indicate 
a mysterious kinship of existent spirits with 
the unborn spirits of the future. From his 
conception of nature as symbolic he would 
appear to be a pure idealist. For him human 
activities and nature as seen by human 
eyes are symbolic, indeed, but of intrinsic 
value in view of the time when time will be 
transcended and symbolism cease. Sucha 
conviction or faith obviously involves many 
ways of thought and feeling, and is open 
to many lines of attack. From this stand- 
point Mr. Inge can criticize Pantheism, 
which he defines as the doctrine that God 
is ‘‘ manifested equally in everything,” ‘‘ as 
perfect in a hair as heart.’ But such a 
view of Pantheism is manifestly a miscon- 
ception of the theory that all being is in- 
extricably interwoven, so that any single 
part involves all the rest, and in a sense 
may be thought to embrace the rest. This 
would not be alien to the Lecturer’s own 
theory. 

His argument from mysticism to the 
truth of the Gospel revelation is difficult 
to grasp or handle. It is well known, and 
is shown in these lectures, that many Chris- 
tian mystics have refused to accept the In- 
carnation as an historical fact. They would 
not attribute to a single point of time what 
was eternally repeated, as they held, in the 
heart of every believer. And Mr. Inge says: 

‘*The inner light can only testify to spiritual 
truths. It always speaks in the present tense : 





it cannot guarantee any historical event, past 
or future......It can tell us that Christ is risen, 
and that He is alive for evermore, but not that 
He rose again on the third day.” 

Yet he goes on to argue that the truth of 
the historic revelation and the certainty 
of the inner sense, which is the essence 
of mystic religion, are so bound up, that 
for us to deny the one is to deny the 
other. But this seems to involve a con- 
tradiction. It is clearly a reference to a 
purely subjective conviction, and if it does 
not mean that the conviction either does or 
ought to exist in every mind, the cogency 
of the proof must be limited to those in 
whom it is actually present. 








NEW NOVELS, 


An Octave. By W. E. Norris. 
& Co.) 

Mr. Norrts’s octave of short stories is 
bright, light, and of the kind called 
‘“‘taking.”” They are easily run through, and 
make no appeal to any lasting impression 
or remembrance. If this volume does not 
exhibit its author at his best, it may be that 
the short story is not his particular forte, 
or that such things may be too readily 
‘‘ thrown off.” ‘Miser Morgan’ is the first 
and perhaps the best. ‘The First Lord and 
the Last Lady’ is brisk in manner. But 
none is to be specified as being above the 
average of the facile every-day story, tho 
daily food of the common novel-reader. 


Nemo. By Theo Douglas. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

A Farry original element in fiction is to be 
welcomed, even though its originality exists 
only when the point of view is limited to 
recent fiction. The conjurer who creates a 
doll or model into which he can transfer 
elements of human personality from his 
own daughter is the subject of the story— 
complicated, of course, by certain elements 
of romance. It would be unfair to the 
reader if a fuller account were given of the 
incidents described, and it must suffice to 
add that they possess an obvious interest to 
those whoare concerned in so-called psychical 
research and kindred topics. The writer is 
an author of some experience in fiction, and 
makes the utmost of the materials of the 
narrative. A somewhat dry and matter-of- 
fact method of narration is not unsuited to 
the subject, and the result is a story which 
may reasonably excite interest and com- 
ment. It is the seventh in a list of writings 
‘“‘ by the same author.” 


The Web of Fate. By T. W. Speight. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Speicur has taken more pains with 
this book than his last—at any rate, he has 
read his proofs more carefully ; yet it is but 
a shocker of a superior kind, and only so 
far resembles ‘ The Chains of Circumstance’ 
in that a point is made of the villain’s 
having a loving elder sister, who reminds 
one of Miss Bax in that work. When 
speaking of the villain, we should explain 
that although Steve Masplin, or Holroyd— 
a deserter from the army—commits an 
atrocious murder, and undergoes dramatic 
retribution when the figure of his victim 
accompanies him in his last journey through 
the fatal ford, Sandro Sarti—his faithless 
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wife’s lover—and Sarti’s friend the chemist 
—who unwittingly avenges Stephen—run 
him hard as criminals and dastards. There 
is, besides, another soldier of the Queen, 
a Capt. Pengarthen, who commits forgery, 
and a wife who marries on the false assur- 
ance of her husband that he has an incur- 
able disease, so the atmosphere is sufficiently 
lurid. In fact, hardly any of the characters 
go straight; even the adorable Miss 
Loraine, the actress—for whom in her 
peasant days Holroyd had planned so 
terrible a fate—condescends to a doubtful 
piece of strategy when she desires to satisfy 
herself of the truth of her magnanimous 


lover. 
Feo: a Romance. By Max Pemberton. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. PemBEerRToN’s romance of an English 
opera-singer and an Austrian prince is 
lively and exciting. It ends well for the 
lovers after many ups and downs, whereas 
one had anticipated a somewhat tragic close 
to their attachment, if not to the life of one 
at least. The intrigues of the archduke 
and his household to prevent the union of 
the pair have vivacity and freshness, and 
the personality of Féo the singer is in- 
teresting and pleasing. Of course, incident 
is a strong point, but there is a good deal of 
play of character and genuine emotion. This 
story may not be of the most notable of its 
kind, but it is made of better stuff better 
treated and put together than can be found 
in some that have had a great vogue. 


Uncle Peter: a Romance of the Nineteenth 

Century. By Sema Jeb. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Ayn aged or possibly an extremely young 
person may be the author of ‘Uncle Peter.’ 
We cannot say. Evidences of senility, but 
also of juvenile immaturity, meet the 
reader at every turn. The teller of the story 
—it is his own—has an arch way at times, 
and his ‘‘asides” to the reader and his 
mild jokes are not exhilarating. The reason 
of the existence of this sort of negative 
volume is a secret between author and pub- 
lisher, and the public may not intermeddle 
in it. 


Mirry-Ann. By Norma Lorimer. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

Tue characters of two women are contrasted 
in ‘Mirry-Ann.’ They both live in the Isle of 
Man, one as the sister of the bachelor squire, 
the other as a village girl of superior edu- 
cation. The story reaches a climax where 
the younger girl discovers conclusive evi- 
dence of her mother’s marriage with the 
squire’s father. The use she makes of the 
knowledge is the best illustration of her 
nature and temper. The story is capably 
written, and contains passages of some 
power. It suggests the thought that the 
writer is qualified to do better work and 
to handle a less hackneyed theme. 


Under the Linden, By Gillan Vase. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 
Lire in a German provincial town before 
the war of 1870-71 is the setting given to 
a curious but clever story, written evidently 
from intimate local knowledge. The literary 
work is good, and would have been better 
if frequently recurring mannerisms had 





been avoided, and if every other sentence 
had not been made a fresh paragraph. 
There is some need of compression, for the 
pages are numerous and closely printed; 
but the volume may be recommended for 
domestic consumption as an interesting 
study of family life in Germany. 





The Governor’s Wife. By Mrs. Egerton 
Eastwick. (Singapore, ‘Straits Times’ 
Press.) 


Tue scene of the greater part of this story 
is laid in a country where “tropical influ- 
ences”’ are described as tending ‘rather to 
emotions and their easy gratification than 
to deeper and more lasting affection”; and 
the words quoted sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the narrative. It seems to give 
rise to two reflections, namely, that a man 
engaged to one of two sisters and in love 
with the other, who is the wife of a colonial 
governor, can hardly fill any part but that 
of the villain; also that the story possesses 
a setting that will please the jaded novel- 
reader. The writing is fairly good, and the 
best use is made of unedifying materials. 
The writer clearly possesses the benefits of 
experience in the composition of fiction. 
Similia. Par Jean Blaize. (Paris, Colin & 
Cie.) 

Tue new volume in the library “pour les 
jeunes filles” is a homeopathic novel, treat- 
ing with fairness of conflicts between allo- 
paths and homeopaths, happily in this case 
ended by a wedding, which unites divided 
families. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


A RESULT of civilization, of increased popu- 
lation and cultivation, is a corresponding 
decrease of unoccupied land and of animals 
who live in the wilds and jungle. Every 
book of travel and exploration in Africa tells 
the same tale, and now Mr. C. E. M. Russell, 
in Bullet and Shot in Indian Forest, Plain, 
and Hil (Thacker & Co.), repeats the 
story with respect to Asia. The larger the 
game the sooner it disappears, extinction being 
unduly hastened by want of proper protection. 
The author considers that more damage is done 
by natives who, in parts of India, on payment of 
a nominal licence, may shoot when and where 
they please, irrespective of age, sex, or season, 
than by vermin. He is probably right, at any 
rate in Southern India, where he is most at 
home ; but no doubt packs of wild dogs, wolves, 
and greater carnivorous beasts destroy much 
game, though when left to themselves they 
merely maintain the balance of nature. As a 
restriction Mr. Russell proposes 
“the imposition of gun and game licences, priced 
sufficiently high to prevent the majority of these 
poachers from incurring the expense of so large an 
outlay. In Mysore, as I have elsewhere stated, 
there is nothing to prevent any one from entering 
even the State forests (except during the fire season) 
for the purpose of shooting; and the ridiculous 
cost of a gun licence (about fourpence), and the 
absence of any game regulations, enable the poacher 
to make a very comfortable living at the cost of 
very little exertion, and at an outlay in cash of 
almost nil.” 

The best part of the book is naturally that 
which deals with Mysore and its game, the rest 
being for the most part information gathered 


| from various sources about parts of the country 


which the author has not seen. This has 
occasionally led to error, but on the whole the 
compilation is sound. Mr. Russell seems to 
be hardly up to date in the matter of a 
battery for sporting purposes; he inclines too 
much to unnecessarily large-bore rifles. Recent 
experience has shown that the most formidable 





animals may be killed with equal, if not greater, 
certainty if small bores with suitable bullets 
propelled with great velocity take the place of 
ponderous 4-bores; while for deer the various 
Express rifles may with advantage be superseded 
by Lee-Metfords or Mannlichers. The volume 
may be commended as containing some well- 
told stories of sport and much advice from 
which beginners in Indian shooting may profit ; 
they are not likely to be unduly censorious as 
to its shortcomings from a literary point of view, 
an attitude which we propose to imitate. 

The flood of angling books seems likely to 
continue so long as enthusiastic fishermen prac- 
tise their engrossing art ; but Fisherman’s Luck, 
and some other Uncertain Things, by Henry Van 
Dyke (Sampson Low & Co.), is not a treatise on 
the art of angling like the excellent works 
which Sir E. Grey and Sir H. Maxwell gave 
last year to fishermen. It consists of remi- 
niscences and associations connected with the 
art, and mostly relating to American angling. 
The author says :— 

“When I talk to you of fisherman’s luck, I do not 
forget that there are deeper things behind it...... 
And I suppose that their meaning is that we should 
learn by all the uncertainties of our life, even the 
smallest, how to be brave and steady and temperate 
and hopeful, whatever comes, because we believe 
that behind it all there lies a purpose of good, and 
over it all there watches a providence of blessing.” 
The twelve essays which make up the volume 
are therefore to a certain extent didactic and 
moral. These lessons are, it is true, somewhat 
superficial and threadbare, but the angler can 
judiciously skip them and strike the river, as it 
were, at another bend. Mr. Van Dyke is at his 
best when he treats of the birds, and flowers, 
and trees of the riverside. He possesses a keen 
eye for the beauties of river scenery, and a good 
many pleasant illustrations enhance the charms 
of the book. It may safely be said that the 
wandering angler who puts it into his pocket to 
peruse at luncheon time and during that sunny 
hour or two afterwards when trout seldom rise 
will, without being unduly excited, be agree- 
ably pleased with the sentiments of his 
angling brother by the Restigouche or Saguenay. 
Fishermen are much the same all the world 
over, and as with fishing, so with fishing 
literature; it never comes amiss to them. 
One of the stories of the book, entitled ‘ A Fatal 
Success,’ may be a warning to young newly 
married fishermen. Such a one found that 
his bride hated fishing. But he persevered in 
teaching and encouraging her. ‘‘It has been 
rather difficult,” he confesses. ‘‘She is ‘dour’ 
in rising. But she’s beginning to take notice of 
the fly now. Give me another season.” At its 
expiration she had caught a weighty trout and 
was so elated that she was constantly fishing, 
until the unhappy husband had no rest or peace, 
and remarked :— 

“Do you know I’m not quite so sure as I used to 

be that fishing is the best of all sports. I some- 
times think of giving it up and going in for 
croquet.” 
Another chapter supplies the titles, with a little 
account of them, of a good many of the most 
characteristic books which treat of the pleasures 
of fishing ; but literary criticism is scarcely Mr. 
Van Dyke’s forte. On the other hand, his essay 
on Norwegian fishing and scenery is excellent. 
The Loenvand Lake greatly takes his fancy :— 

“At the head of the lake we find ourselves in an 
enormous amphitheatre of mountains. Glaciers are 
peering down upon us. Snowfields glare at us with 
glistening eyes. Black crags seem to bend over us 
with an eternal frown. Streamers of foam float 
from the forehead of the hills and the lips of the 
dark ravines. But there is a little river of cold 
pure water flowing from one of the rivers of ice, 
and a pleasant shelter of young trees and bushes 
growing among the débris of shattered rocks; and 
there we build our camp-fire.” 

Another well-written study is on a lazy Ame- 
rican brook, which simply beautities its banks, 
but performs no work for the miller. A certain 
‘* Lady Greygown” accompanies Mr. Van Dyke 
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on his fishing excursions, We may charitably 
hope that she is his wife. At all events, she is 
a creation which reminds the readers too much 
of a ** Queen Titania ” in a well-known work of 
fiction. For the rest, it is only natural that 
Americanisms should here and there crop out, 
such as the Transatlantic use of the word 
‘*just,” which seems to have been originally 
imported from Scotland. There is nothing new 
in Mr. Van Dyke’s book. It is hardly litera- 
ture, but belongs to that enormous fringe which 
hangs from and borders literature. Still it shows 
how eagerly America has accepted our con- 
templative man’s sport, how similar is the 
angler’s character in every land, and it warns 
the fishing authorities of Canada and the States 
to be careful not to tolerate water pollution, ex- 
cessive drainage, and ill-timed capture of fish. 
The present condition of many of our rivers 
should act as a striking object-lesson on these 
points to our kinsmen in the New World. 


Thoughts on Hunting, by Peter Beckford 
(Methuen & Co.), is an old friend in a new 
volume, well printed, well got up from title- 
page to index, well and not too sparingly illus- 
trated. The work, of course, is an accepted 
classic, having gone through several editions 
in 1781, 1782, 1796, 1810, 1820 (as is to be 
inferred from a date in the present issue), 1840 
(with a chapter on coursing), 1879, and 1881 
(published by Toovey). One would have been 
glad to know for what particular reason a new 
edition seemed to be called for just now. In the 
absence of enlightenment from the publishers, 
the reader is obliged to conclude that the 
explanation is to be found in an introduction 
and a number of instructive notes supplied 
by Mr. J. Otho Paget, and in some score, 
more or less, of new and interesting illustra- 
tions, reproducing a portrait of Peter Beck- 
ford, which forms the frontispiece, various 
paintings and photographs, and eight draw- 
ings furnished by Mr. J. H. Jalland. The 
‘Thoughts,’ it may be remarked, for the sake 
of anybody who is unacquainted with the fact, 
are conveyed by means of four-and-twenty letters 
addressed to a real or hypothetical friend, and 
these letters should be perused by everybody 
who takes any sort of interest, whether practical 
or merely academical, in the subject of hunting, 
especially fox- hunting. Though, from the 
nature of the case, the writer deals mainly in 
technical details, so that he does not shrink 
from submitting a long list of names suitable 
for hounds, but does not include among them 
so excellent an appellation as Sotheby, the 
style is so lively that it will carry along such 
readers even as have little or no regard for the 
matter in hand. There is a liberal inter- 
sprinkling of amusing anecdotes and of quota- 
tions from Somerville, whose poem called ‘ The 
Chase,’ though reprinted not so very long ago, 
appears to have been swamped by a flood of 
more modern, but very inferior, poetical effu- 
sions. One of the neatest anecdotes is the fol- 
lowing, referring to the hunting king Louis XV. 
and the flute-playing King of Prussia : — 

“A German, last war, meeting a Frenchman, 
asked him very impertinently, ‘Si son maitre chas- 
soit toujours?’ ‘Oui, oui,’ replied the other, ‘il ne 
joue jamais de la flate’”— 

a retort well worthy of a Frenchman at a time 
when the French were still both witty and 
polite. It would be blasphemy, whether flat or 
round, to differ from the author of the ‘Thoughts ’ 
on any point of hunting, of course, but it may 
be permissible to dissent from a_ general 
remark of his. When he says, at p. 14 of the 
present edition, ‘‘Dogs are naturally cleanly 
animals,” one is disposed very strongly to dis- 
pute the statement, both from one’s own 
experience and from recollection of what has 
been said from the time of Homer, and probably 
much longer, about the ‘‘shamelessness ” of the 
dog. And now, if there should be anybody so 
ignorant as not to know who the Peter Beck- 
ford of the ‘Thoughts’ might have boasted 





himself to be, or so benighted as not to have 
heard whether there were any such Peter Beck- 
ford at all, it will suffice, perhaps, to say that he 
was a cousin of ‘* Vathek ” Beckford, whom some 
folk, not given to hunting, may be pleased to 
consider the more famous of the two; that he 
was a well-endowed country gentleman, of 
Stapleton or Steepleton or Stepleton-Iwerne, 
Dorset, hard by Cranbourn Chase; that he 
married Louisa, daughter of Lord Rivers, in 
1773; that he was born in 1740 and died at the 
age of seventy ; and that his ‘‘son became the 
third Lord Rivers by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, and his great-granddaughter married the 
ninth Duke of Leeds.” And so, as Mr. Otho 
Paget pertinently observes, ‘‘the present 
Master of the Bedale is the direct descendant of 
the man whose name all fox-hunters honour.” 

We have received from Paris two volumes 
upon sport of a somewhat similar description, 
of which the more beautiful is not valuable, and 
the more ugly is useful. The pretty book is 
the second volume of Le Sport en France et a 
l’Etranger, by Baron de Vaux, published by 
Rothschild, of Paris, which is, in fact, an album 
of portraits of riding celebrities, with ill-executed 
memoirs. We notice in the life of Mrs. Asquith 
that her husband is described as being now 
Under-Secretary of State in the Home Depart- 
ment, and that she isa lady who in early life pub- 
lished aconsiderable numberof extremely success- 
ful novels. Itis pretty easy to see how the second 
confusion has arisen; but both statements 
make us feel that this book has at least one 
merit as compared with some others of its class, 
namely, that the lives are not written by the 
people themselves. The article on the Duke 
of Beaufort mentions the late Duke as though 
still living; and the article on the present 
Duke, his son, has prefixed to it a portrait, 
given as his, which is in fact that of the 
late Duke of Westminster. There is also 
an extraordinary mistake with regard to the 
height, in French measurement, of the pre- 
sent Duke of Beaufort. The portrait of Sir 
George Wombwell appears to be from a very 
ancient photograph, and the statement that he 
is considerably over fifty is a singular one to 
appear within a few lines of the more accurate 
statement that he had two horses shot under 
him at Balaclava. The other volume is of a 
very different kind. It is the second issue of 
L’Almanach des Sports, edited by M. Maurice 
Leudet of the Figaro, being that. for the present 
year, and is published at Paris by the Société 
d’Editions Littéraires et Artistiques. It con- 
tains an almanac, a sound preface by the editor 
upon sports in general, articles illustrated 
by excellent little cuts of the leading sporting 
events of France in the past year, and the pro- 
gramme of such events, so far as it is known in 
advance, for the present year. In this year, 
indeed, the coming of the Exhibition makes it 
easy to foresee a good deal of the Parisian sport 
of 1900, as the lists of prizes have been already 
published. Automobilism plays, of course, a 
great part in M. Leudet’s book, as it enjoys in 
France a popularity which it has certainly 
not attained in England. One reason, per- 
haps, is that the laws in England protect against 
excessive speed on the part of automobiles 
that general public which in France has no 
such safeguard. The practice of racing against 
express trains, from one end of France to 
another, passing at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles an hour through villages where one is not 
allowed to drive at the rate of eight miles an 
hour, is evidence of the extraordinary situation 
of affairs which we describe. 

A curious feature in M. Leudet’s present 
volume is to be found in the cuts of French 
wrestlers. Their weight suggests a flabbiness, 
which is found, indeed, in the great wrestlers 
of China and Japan, but which does not strike 
us as appropriate. Coming to the equitation 
partof the volume, we note some most remarkable 
photographs of jumping. There is a series of 


cuts of jumping by Lieut. Napoléon Murat, 
which not only shows success and how it ig 
attained, but also failure in circumstances 
where the avoidance of loss of life appears 
miraculous. The photographs of a duel are legs 
interesting, because the duel which they repre. 
sent is one of those show duels between masters 
which are mere advertisements ; on the whole, 
the horses come better out of the instantaneous 
photographs than the men, who, handsome 
enough when clothed, are not beautiful as photo- 
graphed ‘‘in the buff.” M. Leudet’s photographs 
of rowing and sculling are not happy. Unfor- 
tunately he appears to have been contented with 
photographing most inferior scullers and a 
thoroughly bad ‘‘ pair,” as far as the photo. 
graphs showing movement go. There is one 
photograph of a ‘‘ pair” resting, which repre- 
sents a good pair, but then about this there is 
no interest and no difficulty. There are a few 
notes in the volume upon Henley and some 
other international events. The scale of the 
photographs and the paper upon which they are 
executed prevent the reproductions of the 
Henley photographs from being successful. We 
are sorry to find bulltights figuring as largely as 
they de in M. Leudet’s volume ; but, of course, 
this is no fault of his. 

In ‘‘ The Sports Library ” (Fisher Unwin) we 
have received Football, Hockey, and Lacrosse, 
The introductions to these games are by com- 
petent performers, but surely less than two 
hundred pages is not enough for a discussion 
which is to be of real value, and calculated to 
help crude players and increase the judgment 
of the expert. Modern football is highly ela- 
borated, and the best hands often miss the best 
chances. 

Social Chess (Cox), by Mr. J. Mason, is a col- 
lection of brilliant games, not usually extending 
beyond twenty-five moves, annotated in simple 
fashion. The volume is just the thing to amuse 
young players and amateurs, for there are some 
capital specimens of Morphy, Mr. Lasker, and 
other masters. The use of exclamation marks 
after moves is much overdone, and the sort of 
easy humour which says that an imminent mate 
is ‘‘a ‘soothing’ announcement !” and thinks it 
necessary to mark the irony by inverted commas, 
is decidedly irritating. The introduction is 
rather casual, and wrong in calling Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ‘‘a close thinker.” He is not 
so in the piece quoted, or elsewhere usually, to 
our thinking. Still, we must not grumble ata 
really handy collection in a light form in this 
age of heavy and lengthy books. 








AMERICAN FICTION, 


A COMPARATIVELY short and amusing story of 
life in the United States is to be found in The 
Caumbric Mask, by Mr. Robert W. Chambers 
(Macmillan & Co.) ; and it is one for which the 
reader of current fiction may be grateful at a 
time when the quality of recent publications in 
this department of literature is unduly meagre. 
It is a story of commercial cunning and short- 
sighted villainy ultimately defeated by the hero, 
who is rewarded with the love of a very toler- 
able heroine. The plot is sufficiently original 
and attractive to be spoilt by a summary of its 
leading features, and there is no reason to anti- 
cipate the interest which the reader may reason- 
ably feel in perusing the book for the first 
time. It suffices to say that the story is the 
best we recollect of Mr. Chambers’s. The 
volume is printed in England, but contains 
a singular paragraph without a full stop; the 
last. word of it completes the last line of a page 
and ends with a comma, and the first line of the 
next page begins a new paragraph. It should 
be added that there are some clever lines of 
original verse, both at the commencement and 
the end. 

By Order of the Company (Constable & Co.) 
is a new novel by Mary Johnston, who is de- 
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Old Dominion.’ But is not ‘The Old Dominion’ 
another name for a novel by Miss Johnston 
which was published in 1898, and was entitled 
‘The Prisoners of Hope: a Tale of Colonial 
Virginia ’? If so, it is unfair to the bibliographer 
to worry him with a foolish conundrum. On 
the fly-leaf of this book ‘ The Old Dominion’ is 
said to be in its second edition. Yet a new 
edition of any book should not bear a new title- 
page. Should the publishers be responsible for 
the change which appears to have been made, 
they have certainly done a disservice to Miss 
Johnston. The novel styled ‘The Prisoners 
of Hope’ is surely from the same pen as the 
one before us. The writing has the like cha- 
racter ; some of the personages in both differ 
chiefly in their names, and the two villains are 
akin, Sir Charles Carew in the first work being 
a reprobate who enjoyed the favour of CharlesII., 
and Lord Carnal in the second being one of the 
titled scoundrels who basked in the favour of 
James I. In both works there is much pic- 
turesque writing, and Miss Johnston often dis- 
plays dramatic power. Her villains would be 
more natural if they were less wicked and had 
fewer hairbreadth escapes. Miss Johnston would 
do well to take to heart Dryden’s remark in his 
preface to ‘Troilus and Cressida’ that to make 
aman ‘‘more a villain than he has just reason 
to be is to make an effect which is stronger than 
the cause.” The hero, Capt. Percy, is supposed 
to be a good and brave man, and the heroine, 
Lady Jocelyn Leigh, is a beautiful woman ; but 
both are sometimes made to conduct themselves 
in a fashion which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible to parallel in real life. Nevertheless, 
the story can be read with interest, as it abounds 
in breathless situations. Miss Johnston has a 
liking for deadly combats, and she describes 
them with as much gusto as Dugald Dalgetty 
could have shown. Boys ought to delight in 
her stories. She has read much about her sub- 
ject, and the slips are few. She is mistaken, 
however, in writing on p. 85 that ‘‘caudle ” is 
given to a bride and bridegroom on the wedding 
night ; several months should elapse before one 
of the two is expected to drink that decoction. 
Sir George Yeardley, Governor of Virginia, 
would not have used the modern American 
newspaper word ‘‘ placated,” as he is made todo 
on p. 129 ; while, should Miss Johnston desire 
to use the phrase @ outrance again, she ought 
to avoid writing it, as she does more than once 
in this book, ‘‘ a l’outrance.”’ 


Cinder-Path Tales, by William Lindsey (Grant 
Richards), is the name of a volume of capital 
sporting stories. The collection also bears the 
title on each alternate page of ‘At Start and 
Finish,’ which equally well expresses the mean- 
ing of the volume. Each item in the usual 
programme of athletic sports is duly made the 
subject of a separate story, with some element 
of romance or other kindred topic to lighten the 
narrative. Added to these are similar accounts 
relating to the famous match in London on 
July 22nd of last year, between the selected 
teams of Harvard and Yale and of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and to a boxing competition and 
& football match. Nearly all the narratives are 
given as the experiences of an English gentle- 


man-trainer in the United States, and all show: 


that the writer is no unskilled hand in the use 
of a pen which is more accustomed to American 
than English ink. A distinctively American 
phrase is not uncommon, such as ‘‘the expedient 
of having Mud {a terrier] guard his sweater.” It 
would have been easy to produce common and 
uninteresting literature of this type, but the 
literary work contained in the volume is good, 
and in places not a little remarkable. The con- 
tributions to the volume are nine in number, 
and seem to have been well selected for the 
purpose of forming a volume of essays and 
stories on athletic exercise. We should like to 
have dealt with some of them in detail. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lorp Roserts has written his own life, and 
Mr. Horace Groser, in a little volume entitled 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, and published by 
Mr. Andrew Melrose, has not improved on it; 
but no doubt his book, from its cheapness, 
may be bought by some who cannot afford 
a larger outlay. It is a mere war record, 
and contains no account of Lord Roberts’s 
policy in respect to the North-West Frontier of 
India, of his remarkable speech in the House 
of Lords, or of his writings on the reorganization 
of the British army, which are likely to be much 
referred to if, as we anticipate, Lord Roberts 
should be the next Commander-in-Chief. 


WE have received from Messrs. Black Who’s 
Who at the War, being a little volume contain- 
ing biographies of many of those employed in 
the British army in South Africa as well as on 
the other side. The endeavour to make the 
book thoroughly fresh has led to the names 
being included of some who have not yet started ; 
but an accuracy which has been fairly maintained 
as regards the British forces is not so noticeable 
in the case of our opponents. The French 
oflicer who is with the Boers is described as 
‘Chief of the General Staff in the Boer Army,” 
the fact being that the Boers have refused to 
give him any command or consult him in any 
way whatever and that he has only been allowed 
to be present as a spectator. The sailors pre- 
sent with the British army have not been so 
well treated as the soldiers. We have looked 
in vain in the list for the names of some of the 
most distinguished among them. 


Mr. J. W. Crark, the popular Registrary of 
the University, has published Old Friends at 
Cambridge and Elsewhere (Macmillan & Co.), 
a volume which raises expectations it dves 
not satisfy. Instead of favouring the world 
with the recollections of one who has possibly 
a greater knowledge of the last half-century of 
life at Cambridge than any one else, he has 
reprinted several biographical articles from 
periodicals. The best of these is the one on 
Thirlwall, although the writer, it would seem, 
never saw the bishop. That on Whewell, on 
the other hand, of whom he must have seen 
much, is disappointing. There is an excellent 
sketch of his predecessor, Luard. 


Tue Literary Year-Book for 1900 (George 
Allen) is edited by Herbert Morrah, and shows 
a great improvement on previous issues. It is 
now accurate enough to be of some service. The 
list of important books of the year of all sorts 
was no doubt a difficult thing to do; still we 
prefer it to the selected reviews of a few books 
by more or less notable critics which have taken 
its place. The remarks on the sale and price 
of the novel hardly suggest an expert. We 
notice that some authors and artists credit 
themselves with things still unpublished, a 
practice which is likely to cause confusion. 


Tne Government Printer at Wellington issues 
Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for 1898, 
with statistics of the local governing bodies for 
the year ended March 31st, 1899, compiled in 
the office of the Registrar-General of the colony. 


Tue Government Printer at Melbourne, and 
in London Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., publish 
the second section of the Victorian Year- Book, 
1895-8, dealing with ‘Finance and Accumula- 
tion.’ It is by Mr. J. J. Fenton, the Assistant 
Government Statist, and gives a large amount 
of information of value to bankers and in- 
vestors, as to which, however, we have to say 
that, it being indexed by paragraphs instead 
of by pages, we naturally assumed that the 
paragraphs corresponded to the paragraphs in the 
previous issues ; but on consulting the volume 
for 1894, published in 1895, we find that the 
paragraphs do not correspond. Where this is 
the case it is better to index by pages, as there 
are drawbacks to the paragraph system, and no 





advantage that we can see unless the paragraphs 
correspond. 

THAT considerable undertaking The World’s 
Best Orations, to be published by Kaiser, of St. 
Louis and Chicago, in ten volumes, is nearing 
completion, for we have now before us the ninth. 
It contains, among other speakers, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, represented by the extraordinarily bad 
speech which he delivered on the scaffold ; 
Robespierre, represented with undue profusion 
by seven examples; Sheil, Algernon Sidney, 
Spurgeon, Strafford, Jeremy Taylor, and Thiers. 
Charles Sumner is here with two fairly long 
pieces, and his position among the statesmen of 
North America justifies the inclusion of his 
name. He had many of the elements of great- 
ness ; but although no one more suggested the 
orator in private life, and although he had 
magnificent presence, great reading, and power- 
ful intellect, his speaking represents almost at 
its worst the oratory of the United States. The 
specimens here chosen include such flowers as 
these :— 

“ The Senator has gone on to infuse into his speech 
the venom which has been sweltering for months. 
S oawee Again the Senator has switched his tongue, and 
again he fills the Chamber with its offensive odor.” 

THERE are books concerning which the reader 
inevitably asks himself, first, why they were ever 
written, and, secondly, how, being written, they 
ever found a publisher, and Der Pessimist, by 
Ausgar Albig, 2 vols. (Freiburg, Herder), must 
be placed in this category. Nor has it 
even the condoning excuse of being a first 
attempt. Indeed, it is a distinct falling-off, 
for in ‘Moribus Paternis’—although it, too, was 
a controversial novel—there were at least some 
happy sketches of modern Hamburg society, 
with its commercial materialism, its conceited 
provincialism, its burgher integrity and narrow- 
ness of intellectual vision. ‘ Der Pessimist,’ on 
the other hand, is weak in character-drawing, in 
plot, and in composition. Ausgar Albig is a 
sort of Catholic Miss Yonge, for it is Roman 
Catholicism that is here presented and pro- 
pagated. The title is most misleading, for the 
author knows nothing, and cares less, concerning 
the theories of pessimist philosophers past or 
present. [iis pessimist is a childish caricature 
who flaunts the world-weariness of the school- 
boy, and whose knowledge of life is crude and 
vague. 

Epmonpo bE Amicis, relying upon the popu 
larity his easy, flowing, garrulous writings enjoy 
among his compatriots, has issued a volume 
somewhat misleadingly called Memorie (Milan, 
Treves). This is no autobiography, but merely 
a collection of sketches, most of them already 
printed, recalling voyages he has taken, people 
he has known or seen, and a few rather trivial 
youthful reminiscences. All are told in that 
ample, verbose style peculiar to this writer—a 
style that is even to monotony, and that curiously 
lacks light and shade, proportion and _perspec- 
tive. The impotent, the trivial, are all treated 
in exactly the same manner, until at last, lulled 
to rest by the regularity that grows to be tedious, 
we read on, as it were, mechanically—we no 
longer take in the sense of the words that follow 
each other with such rhythmic placidity. So, 
too, the author’s pathos is apt to sound like 
empty rhetoric; his expressions, even of the 
profoundest grief, do not carry conviction. 
This is noteworthy in the essay here reprinted 
that he devoted to the memory of his only son 
a few yearsago. Even here, like a true Italian, 
he must talk to the gallery, he must pose, he 
stands aside to watch the effect of his sobs upon 
his auditors. How different, for example, in 
its simple recital, the account Pierre Loti gives 
in his childhood’s memories of the deathbed of 
Tante Claire! In merely reading it we feel as 
though committing a sacrilegious act, while at 
De Amicis’s grief we are invited to assist as it 
were ataspectacle. Wedoubt whether ‘Memorie,’ 
although in its native land it has already attained 
the dignity of a third edition, will help to 
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enhance its author’s fame outside the borders 
of Italy. 

Mr. A. Humpureys has printed an ‘‘autho- 
rised edition "—no Times report therefore—of 
Lord Rosebery’s speech on Cromwell. It is 
said on the fly-leaf to be ‘‘published in self 
defence.” 

WE have received a number of ‘‘ Beacon Bio- 
graphies” of well-known Americans, which, 
although they bear the imprint of Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co., are obviously of Trans- 
atlantic manufacture. They are edited by Mr. 
de Wolfe Howe, who has written the memoir of 
Phillips Brooks. The others are Daniel Webster, 
by Mr. Norman Hapgood; J. R. Lowell, by 
Mr. E. E. Hale, jun.; David G. Farragut, by 
Mr. J. Barnes; and Robert E. Lee, by Mr. 
W. P. Trent. They are satisfactory little books. 


THE best, in our opinion, of books of refer- 
ence of its kind, Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, 
Landed, and Official Classes, published by Kelly’s 
Directories, Limited, and by Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., reaches us for 1900. During 
the last year’s use of this volume we have de- 
tected no inaccuracies. 

Mr. Latusury’s new paper the Pilot follows 
rather the model of the Spectator than of the 
Guardian. Ecclesiastical news, which is such 
a feature in the latter journal, is excluded, and 
the political intelligence is confined to an 
account of the proceedings in Parliament. The 
tone throughout the paper is, as was to be 
expected, sober and judicious, but the most 
notable thing in the number is a long criticism 
of Mr. Phillips's drama by Canon Ainger. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Adderley (J.), The Epistle of St. James, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Bourdillon (F.), Handsfuls, er. 8vo. 2/6 
Drummond (J.), The Epistles to the Thessalonians, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians, 8vo. 7/3 
Gore (C.), St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romanus, Vol. 2, 3/6 
Hall (Bishop A. C. A.), Confirmation, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Little (W. J. Knox), A Manual of Devotion for Lent, 6/ 
Religion that will Wear, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brinton (S.), The Renaissance in Italian Art (Sculpture and 
Painting), Part 3, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 
Elworthy (F.T.), Horns of Honour, and other Studies in 
the By-Ways of Archzology, 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Mowat (W. and A.), A Treatise on Stairbuilding and Hand- 
railing, folio, 23/ net. 
Poetry. 
Bentley (H. C.), Poems, 8vo. 5, net. 
Hopper (N.), Songs of the Morning, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Gurnbill (J.), The Morals of Suicide, er. 8vo. 6/ 
History and Biography. 
Abbott (E.), A History of Greece, Part 3, cr. 8vo. 10/5 
Duff (Sir M. E. Grant), Notes from a Diary, 1886-83, 2 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 18/ 
Orsi (P.), Modern Italy, 1748-1898, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Edwards (N.), The Transvaal in War and Peace, 7/6 net. 
Wheeler (Mrs. C. H ), Missions in Eden, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Philology. 
#ischylus, Septem contra Thebas, ed. by F. G. Plaistowe, 5/6 
Demosthenes on the Peace, Second Philippic, on the 
Chersonesus, and Third Philippic, ed. by J. K. Sandys, 5/ 
Hauff (W.), Der Scheik von Alessandria und seine Sklaven, 
edited by W. Rippmann, 12mo. 2/6 


Sctence. 
Aitkin (W. A.), The Voice, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Collins (H. D.) and Rockwell (W. H.), Physiology, 7 6 net. 
Parker (T. J. and W. N.), An Elementary Course of Practical 
Z ology. er. 8vo 10/6 
Simpson (F. O), The Pathological Statistics of Insanity, 
evo. 10/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Buchanan (R.), Andromeda, an Idyll of the Great River, 6/ 
Clergy List, 1900, 8vo. 12,6 
Cobb (T.». Scruples, cr. 8vo. 3'6 
Cobban (J. M ), Cease Fire! er. 8vo. 3/6 
Costerton-Wilkinson (H.), A Host of Thorns, er. 8vo. 3/6 
D’Artagnan (Monsieur), Memoirs, translated by Ralph Nevill: 
Part 3, The Captain, roy. 8vo. 15/ 
Elliot (A.), A Martial Maid, er. 8vo. 6/ 
From the Book Beautiful, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Hardy (E. J.), Mr. Thomas Atkins, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Kelly’s London Suburban Directory, 1900, imp. 8vo. 36/ 
Laycock (S.), Collected Writings, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Marston (E.), Of the House of Chloe, cr. 8vo. 4/ net. 
Mr. Facey Komford’s Hounds, 2 vols. 21/ net. (Sets only.) 
Primm (P.), The Girl at Riverfield Manor, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Puxley (F. L ), Maitland of Cortezia, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Richings (E.), Sir Walter’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Shipton (H.), The Strong God Circumstance, cr. 8vo 6/ 
Smith (M. C.), Mary Paget, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Sterne (L.), Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Journey, 
2 vols. 8vo. 7/ . 





Tolstoy (L.), Resurrection, translated by L. Maude, 6/ net. 

Tytler (S.), Logan’s Loyalty, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Wilkinson (S.), The Command of the Sea and the Brain of 
the Navy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Bert (P.), Le Cléricalisme, 3fr. 50. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 


Albana (M.), Le Corrége, sa Vie et son Cuvre, 3fr. 50. 
Berling (K.), Das Meissner Porzellan u. seine Geschichte, 


160m. 
Estignard (A.), Clésinger, sa Vie, ses Euvres, 10fr. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Arvers (F.), Mes Heures Perdues, 6fr. 
Ehrhard (A.), Franz Grillparzer, le Théatre en Autriche, 


3fr. 50. 
Schiirmann (Impresario), Une Tournée en Amérique, 


3fr. 50. 
Olivier (J. J.), Voltaire et les Comédiens, 10fr. 
Music. 
Bruneau (A.), Musiques d’Hier et d’Aujourd’ hui, 3fr. 50. 
Philosophy. 
Eltzbacher (P.), Der Anarchismus, 5m. 
Political Economy. 
Liesse (A.), Le Travail aux Points de Vue Scientifique, In- 
dustriel et Social, 7fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Bernardin (N. M.), Hommes et Mceurs au Dix-septitme 
Siécle, 3fr. 50. 
Journal Intime de Cuvillier-Fleury, Vol. 1, 7fr. 50. 
Lacombe (P.), Jules Cousin, 1830-99, Souvenirs d'un Ami, 
d5fr. 


Masson (F.), Napoléon et sa Famille, Vol. 3, 7fr. 50. 
Miillenhoff (K.). Die Germania des Tacitus erliutert, 10m. 
Procés Dreyfus (Le), Rennes, 3 vols., 15fr. 
Rodocanachi (E.), Elisa Napoléon en Italie, 3fr. 50. 
— (A.), Les Voyages du Marquis de Nointel, 1670-80, 
Tfr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Aspe-Fleurimont, La Guinée Frangaise, 5fr. 
Philology. 
Hosius (C.), L. Annzi Senece De Beneficiis, De Clementia, 
2m. 40. 


Preuner (K.), Ein delphisches Weihgeschenk, 3m. 20. 

Schone (A.), Die Weitchronik des Eusebius in ibrer Bear- 
beitung durch Hieronymus, 8m. 

Stein (L.), Untersuchungen iib. die Proverbios Morales v. 
Santob de Carrion. 3m. 

Wecklein (N.), Euripidis’ Andromacha, 2m. 40. 

Science. 
Leclereg (J.), Le Caractére et la Main, 3fr. 50. 
Netto (E.), Vorlesungen iib. Algebra, Vol. 2, Part 2, 10m. 
General Literature. 

Chantepleure (G.), Fiancée d’Avril, 3fr. 50. 

Létang (L.), Marie-Madeleine, 3fr. 50. 

Mario (M.). Déserteur, 3fr. 50. 

Poulaine (J. dela), L’Anglomanie, 3fr. 50. 

Sauvage (L. F ), Le Déclin: sur la Pourpre et l’Or, 3fr. 50. 








LOVE’S IMMORTALITY. 
STRATO. 
(From the ‘ Palatine Anthology,’ XII. 248.) 


How can he, who with his dear 
Makes continual sojourn here, 
Tell the instant poiuvt of time 
When she passes from her prime ? 


How can she, who yesternight 
Was his very heart’s delight, 
Satisfy him less to-day, 
Less to-morrow, less for aye? 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








MISS MARIE CORELLI AND ‘LITERARY 
ONDON.’ 

In the new edition of ‘ Men of the Time’ it is 
stated that a little book of mine, ‘Literary 
London,’ published in 1898, led to a libel action 
by Miss Marie Corelli, ‘‘ which was only averted 
on Mr. Ryan apologizing for hiscritical remarks.” 
I shall be glad if you give me the opportunity 
of saying that there is no truth in that statement. 
I have neither withdrawn nor apologized for 
anything in ‘ Literary London,’ and no libel 
action has been brought against me. 

W. P. Ryan. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. announce in their 
‘* Library of English Classics ”: Boswell’s John- 
son ; Carlyle’s French Revolution; Fielding’s 
Tom Jones,—Notes on the War to the Relief 
of Ladysmith, by the Military Expert of the 
Daily News,—Highways and Byways in Nor- 
mandy, by P. Dearmer, illustrated by J. Pen- 
nell,—A History of Greece, by J. B. Bury,— 
Euripides, Andromache, edited by A. R. F. 
Hyslop,—Greek Melic Poets, by H. W. Smyth, 





—A Manual of Medicine, edited by W. H. 
Allchin, in 5 vols., Vol. I.,—Micro-organisms 
and Fermentation, by A. Jorgensen, revised and 
translated by A. E. Miller and E. A. Lennholm, 
—Village Sermons in Outline, by the late 
F. J. A. Hort,—Pro Christo et Ecclesia,—and 
Hints on the Conduct of Business Public and 
Private, by Sir Courtenay Boyle. 

Messrs. R. A. Everett & Co. announce: 
Sharpshooting, for Sport and War, by W. W. 
Greener, — Nat Gould’s Sporting Sketches,— 
Boxers and their Battles, by ‘‘ Thormanby,”— 
Outridden, by Fox Russell,—Among Horses in 
South Africa, by Capt. M. H. Hayes,—A Hand- 
book of Clinical Veterinary Medicine and of 
Clinical Veterinary Surgery, by F. T. Barton,— 
Barcali the Mutineer, by the Rev. C. D. Lampen, 
—The New Illustrated Fairy Book for 1900, by 
Miss E. Hynam,—Stable Management in Eng- 
land, by Capt. M. H. Hayes,—Modern Polo, by 
Mr. E. D. Miller, edited by Capt. Hayes,— 
W. H. E., the Voloxophist, a new novel by 0. 
Osborne,—and Andromeda, and other Poems, 
by William Roberton. : 





SALE. 


Messrs. SotrHesy, Witkrnson & Hopce. 
sold the following books and MSS. last week : 
Bible, 1644, embroidered silver-thread binding, 
probably for Prince Charles, afterwards King 
Charles II., 841. Les Nobles Prouesses de 
Baudoin, Conte de Flandres, Lyon, C. Nourry, 
1509, 16. Augustine, La Cité de Dieu, en 
Frangais par Raoul de Praelles, MS. on vellum, 
Sec. XIV., 491. Biblia Sacra, MS. on vellum 
(Anglo-Norman), Sec. XIV., 301. Ex-Libris 
(580), English and Foreign, 17/7. 10s. Burns’s 
Poems, uncut, Edinburgh, 1787, 221. lds. 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, 1678, 111. 10s. Bucaniers 
of America, 4 parts, large paper, 1684, 16I. 
Godefroy de Bouillon, Faits et Gestes, Paris, 
J. Bonfons, s.d., 291. Chaucer’s Works, by 
Stow, 1561, 12/. 18s. An Ancient “Clog,” 
or Perpetual Almanac of Crab-apple Wood, 
301. ¥irdusi, Shah Nahmeh, 52 drawings, 151. 
Galerie de Rubens, coloured, Paris, 1809, 
221. 10s. Gould’s Trochilide, 20/1. The 
Humorist, coloured plates by Cruikshank, 
1819-22, 16!. Reid’s Cruikshank Catalogue, 
1871, 141. Thackeray on Cruikshank, extra 
illustrated, 13/. 10s. _Westmacott’s The English 
Spy, 1825-6, 221. -Hakluyt Society Publica- 
tions, 104 vols., 411. Hore B.V.M., illu- 
minated, 13 miniatures, Sec. XV., 1001. Hor 
ad Usum Bisuntinum, MS. on vellum, 16 
miniatures, Sec. XV., 128/. ; another, Northern 
French, 491.; another, French, 63). Gould’s 
Birds of Australia, 1131. ; Birds of New Guinea, 
321. Johnson’s English Dictionary, first edition, 
uncut, 1755, 161. 10s, Henley and Stevenson’s 
Beau Austin, presentation copy, 1884, 19/. 10s. 
Hore on vellum, fifteenth century, 561. Hore 
B.V.M., printed upon vellum, illuminated, 
Paris, Veuve Godard, 1523, 15]. 5s. Hore on 
vellum, MS., fifteenth century, formerly belong- 
ing to the Earls of Kildare, 299]. Hubbard’s 
Present State of New England, map, Lond., 
201. Rudyard Kipling, United Services College 
Chronicle, Nos. 4 to 9, 1881-2, 291. Moore’s 
Irish Melodies, illustrated by Maclise, with 
original pencil drawings by the artist, 28/. 
Missale Romanun, Italian MS., with full-page 
miniature of the Crucifixion, &c., fifteenth cen- 
tury, 201. Nash’s History of Worcestershire, the 
author’s own copy, extra illustrated with draw- 
ings and engravings, 68/. Kelmscott Press 
Publications: Glittering Plain, 29/.; Biblia 
Innocentium, 27].; Keats, 261. 101.; Shelley, 
26l.; Earthly Paradise, 241.; Sigurd, 231. 10s. ; 
Poems by the Way, printed upon vellum, 44I. ; 
Chaucer, 661. Kipling, Schoolboy Lyrics, 1881, 
411.; Echoes, 1884, 187.10s. Moliére, L’Estourdy, 
first edition, 1663, 121. 10s.; Les Femmes 
Scavantes, 1673, 131. Officium B.V.M., MS. 
on vellum, Sec. XV., 171. 10s. Postes de 
France, 1781, Marie Antoinette’s copy, 12l. 
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Keats’s Poems, first edition, uncut, 1817, 
44], 10s. Tennyson’s Poems, 1830-33, 301. 
Sarum Psalter (Paris, for the London Book- 
sellers at the Sign of the Trinity), 1522, 571. 
Twenty Autograph Letters of Lord Nelson, 
written mostly to Lord Hood, 1401. Oriental 
Carpets, Vienna, 1892, 421. Shelley, Queen 
Mab, first edition, presentation copy to L. 
Hunt, 1813, 251. 5s. R. L. Stevenson, 
Works, 28 vols., Edin., 1894-8, 351. Tenny- 
son, The Last Tournament, 1871, 311. 10s. 
Walton’s Lives, 1675, presentation copy, 201. 
Zoological Society’s Proceedings, 1830-90, 501. 
Shakspeare, The Puritaine ; or, the Widow of 
Watling Streete, original edition, 1607, 361. 
White’s Selborne, first edition, uncut, 1789, 
171. 10s. Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, 
1855, 141. 12s. 6d. Total of six days’ sale, 
6,6691. 15s. The high prices realized by the 
Kelmscott books show that there is no decrease 
in the demand for them. The previous records 
in several instances were passed, and others 
were well maintained. This is the more remark- 
able as the sale included a quite unprecedented 
number of these books, as many as six copies 
of several works occurring. 








FRENCH AID TO AMERICA IN THE WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE. 
Paris, February, 1900. 

In Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s edition of 
Jefferson’s works, now in course of publication 
by Messrs. Putnam, there is an expression by 
that statesman of his belief that but for the 
assistance and alliance of France there would 
have been a reconciliation between England and 
the colonies. Although American historians 
generally have been too patriotic to see this, 
and French historians too polite to press it, it 
has been implied in the keen interest shown in 
both countries in the origin and development of 
the assistance and alliance. The literature of the 
subject will all have to be revised by the light of 
a document hitherto unknown which I now send 
to the Atheneum. It is sent me by Mr. George 
Clinton Genet, a barrister of New York, who 
found it among the papers of his father, the 
famous envoy of France to America in 1793. 
This young minister was instructed to reclaim 
for the French people the credit accorded to 
Louis XVI. for the aid rendered America, and 
no doubt it was to support this contention that 
two memorials written by Beaumarchais were 
given to him. One of these Mr. Genet trans- 
lated for the Magazine of American History 
in 1878, but it received little notice, and its full 
significance only appears beside the other, which 
here first comes to light. I am indebted to 
Mr. Genet for the French text of both docu- 
ments. To appreciate their historical import- 
ance it is necessary to bear in mind the principal 
events that led to the situation to which they 
relate. 

In 1775-6 Beaumarchais, under his aspect of a 
literary lion, concealed his function in London 
as an agent of Vergennes. The American agent 
was Arthur Lee, one of whose brothers was an 
alderman of London, and two in the American 
Congress : they belonged to the great Virginian 
family, and were all among the earliest enthu- 
siasts of independence. Instructed by Ver- 
gennes, Beaumarchais sought out Arthur Lee 
and told him that France wished to aid the 
Americans secretly. He reported to the king 
that an authoritative American said :— 

“‘We offer France as the price of her secret aid 
a@ secret commercial treaty by which, for a certain 
number of years after the peace, there will pass to 
her all the advantages with which we have for 
a century enriched England, and in addition a 
guarantee of her possessions to the extent of our 
forces,” 

This was addressed ‘‘to the king alone” in a 
letter of February 27th, 1776, in which Beau- 
marchais dwelt on the perils of the French 
American possessions ‘should the Americans 
succumb. The king had no animosity towards 





England, and had received such suggestions 
coldly, but he was presently excited by infor- 
mation received from his ambassador in England, 
De Guines, of an important project to get up a 
war with France as a means of terminating the 
trouble in America. While Louis XVI. was in 
this panic, a scheme was planned for engaging the 
Americans in their struggle beyond retreat and 
keeping British forces beyond the Atlantic, with- 
out embroiling the king with George III. 
The assistance was to be under the disguise of 
a commercial company, and Beaumarchais pre- 
sented this plan to the king in writing. It is 
this document, also ‘tau roi seul,’ which was 
translated by Mr. Genet for the Magazine of 
American History in 1878, and I cite only the 
main points :— 

“The succour wisely administered will serve less 
to terminate the war between America and England 
than to feed and continue it.” 

“The constant view of the affair in which the 
mass of Congress should be kept is the certainty 
that your Majesty is unwilling to enter in any way 
into the affair, but that a company is very gener- 
ously about to turn over a certain sum to the 
prudent management of a faithful agent to give 
successive aids to the Americans by the shortest 
route and the surest means of return in tobacco, 
Secrecy will be the soul of al] the rest.” 

‘‘ Your Majesty will begin by placing a million at 
the disposition of your agent, who will be named 
Rodrique Hortalez & Co.” 

‘‘One half of this million......will be promptly 
cent there. Upon that part of the million no benefit 
can be obtained except the return of it in Virginia 
tobacco, which Congress must furnish to the Maison 
Hortalez.” 

“Rodrique Hortalez counts on employing the 
second half of the million confided to him in the 
purchase of gunpowder. But instead of buying 
that powder...... at the market price of 20 or 30 
sols tournois the pound...... the whole point of our 
operations consists in the hope of Rodrique Hor- 
talez to buy very secretly, by the good will of your 
Majesty, from the Registers of your powder and 
saltpetre allthe gunpowder required at from four 
to six sols...... which sent to America at the price of 
twenty sols the pound would bring Congress in 
debt to Hortalez two millions tournois, the returns 
of which, as well as of the money (piastres) sent, in 
the form of tobacco, sold...... to the farmers-general, 
will soon enable the Maison Hortalez to account for 
2,500,000 livres with the real owner of the funds, 
who is your Majesty. Besides this it will account 
for the gain from the sale of tobacco...... These sums 
will then make Hortalez agent and possessor of an 
effective sum of three millions, with which it can 
renew the operation and throw at once 1,500,000 
livres in gold over the American paper money, and 
6,000,000 quintals of powder into their guns and 
mortars.” 

Beaumarchais goes on ciphering to show that 
the king’s one million will increase in triple 
progression, enabling him to continually increase 
his aid to the Americans without drawing on 
the treasury, and even the original million, he 
suggests, might be recovered by a duty on im- 
ported carriages and horses :— 

“The adoption of this idea, in procuring for 
your Majesty the sweet pleasure of aiding the 
Americans solely with money drawn from England, 
has something spicy in it, which it seems well to 
sow like flowers on the dry soil of examining the 
commercial outlays, returns, and profits of Hor- 
talez, of which your Majesty will be the sole pro- 
prietor.” 

This memorial is not dated, but was certainly 
written between February and May, 1776. On 
May 2nd the king signed an order for the 
million, and gave Vergennes a note to be written 
by the minister’s son, aged fifteen, to Beau- 
marchais :— 

‘*Beaumarchais emploira M. Montaudouin a 
transmettre aux Ameéricains les fonds...... qu'il 
plaira 4 Sa Majesté d’affecter a leur benefice.” 
Montaudouin Fréres were merchants at Nantes. 
The king had already secured the co-operation 
of his uncle, the King of Spain, and on May 3rd, 
Vergennes wrote to the Spanish Ambassador 
that the Government would not appear at all 
in the matter; all would be done under the 
name of a commercial company directed by an 
agent colouring his zeal with the ‘‘specious 








motive” of a mercantile desire to ‘‘ attract to 
his house American custom when the colonies 


should become independent.” On June 10th 
Beaumarchais gave a receipt for the French 
million. and, with promise of the Spanish 
million aiso (receipted August 11th), hurried to 
London to arrange details with Arthur Lee. 
Lee sent a special messenger (Thomas Story) to 
the Congressional Committee in Philadelphia, 
who informed them (October 1st) that 

‘* Vergennes had sent a gentleman to Arthur Lee to 
inform him that the French Court could not think 
of entering into a war with England. but they would 
assist America by sending from Holland this fall 
200,0007. sterling worth of arms to St. Eustache, 
Martinique, or Cape Frangois.” 

The name of Hortalez was given, but nothing 
was said about tobacco, and Lee stated that it 
was on a second visit that Beaumarchais 
“desired me to request that a small quantity of 
tobacco or some other production might be sent to 
the Cape to give it the air of a mercantile trans- 
action, repeating over and over again that it was for 
a cover only, and not for payment, as the remittance 
was gratuitous.” 

In fact, had it been a real commercial trans- 
action, Lee could not have acted, and Beau- 
marchais was eager. 

Meanwhile Congress, ignorant of these negotia- 
tions, sent Silas Deane as ‘‘Commercial Agent ” 
to purchase ammunition and other things in 
Paris. He arrived there about the middle of 
July. Vergennes sent him to Beaumarchais 
(July 17th), and from this moment Beau- 
marchais would have nothing to do with 
Arthur Lee. The facile character and impe- 
cunious condition of Deane personally exactly 
suited Beaumarchais’s purpose of making @ 
fortune out of the whole business at once. 
Repudiating what he said to Lee, he made. 
formal contracts with Deane for ships (at 
America’s risk) and officers (mostly adventurers). 
Deane, who had no authority to make such con- 
tracts, wrote to Congress, November 29th, 1776, 
concerning three shiploads just sent, that the 
supplies had been advanced out of Beaumar- 
chais’s own pocket, and he ought to be imme- 
diately compensated. 

Congress having constituted for Paris a com- 
mission of three equal members — Franklin, 
Deane, and Arthur Lee—Deane could not, after 
December, 1776, act separately. Beaumarchais, 
not venturing to consult a commission with Lee 
on it, sent direct to Congress his bill for the 
three ships (200,000/. sterling). Two had been 
captured —under Deane’s contract a loss to 
America. Congress generally knew nothing of 
the French aid, its committee having kept that 
secret for fear it might leak out and compromise 
France with England. This committee, puzzled 
by Beaumarchais’s rhetorical reclamations, did 
not reply to his letters, but ordered its com- 
mission in Paris to institute an inquiry. The 
result was two despatches to the committee of 
Congress. One, dated October 6th, 1777, sepa- 
rately signed by Arthur Lee, gave the history of 
his interviews with Beaumarchais (in London), 
who requested 
“that a small quantity of tobacco or some other 
production might be sent to the Cape to give it the 
air of a mercantile transaction, repeating over and 
over again that it was for a cover only, and not for 
payment, as the remittance was gratuitous,” 

Lee adds :— 

‘*The Minister has repeatedly assured us, and that 
in the most explicit terms, that no return is to be 
expected for these subsidies.” 

The other despatch, dated October 7th, signed 
by all three commissioners, said on this matter : 

“We entreat that the greatest care may be taken 
that no part of it [the proposed treaty] shall transpire, 
nor of the assurances we have received that no 
repayment will be required from us of what has 
been already given us either in money or military 
stores.” 

Beaumarchais, no doubt informed by Deane 
of the commissioners’ inquiry going on in Sep- 
tember, had in that month sent his nephew, De 
Francy, to Philadelphia to press his claim. This 
was done without the knowledge of Franklin 
and Lee ; but Deane gave De Francy a letter to 
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the Congressional Committee to confirm the 
claim. This disloyal act was followed by the 
necessity of signing with his colleagues the des- 
patch of October 7th fatal to the claim. It can 
hardly be wondered at, then, that when the large 
parcel sent by the commissioners reached the 
American Foreign Affairs Office the two despatches 
(October 6th and 7th) were not found in it. All 
the other letters and documents were intact, and 
even the envelopes of the despatches, but these 
were neatly filled with blank French paper. 

It was made clear that the theft had occurred 
in Paris before the packet reached the trust- 
worthy Capt. Folger who conveyed it, and as 
England discovered about that time that a 
French-American treaty was planned, the act 
was ascribed to its agents. Probably Deane’s 
English clerk, Lupton, assisted him in making 
up the packet and conveying it to the ship. 

A number of suspicious things caused Congress 
to remove Deane, who was directed to return 
immediately. The resolution was passed De- 
cember 8th, 1777, and after its arrival in Paris 
Beaumarchais wrote the memorial, whose im- 
portance must be my apology for the long pre- 
face needed for its appreciation :— 


a to Mr le Cte. de Vergennes the 13 March» 


Secret Memorial for the Ministers of the King 
alone. 


Mr. Arthur Lee’s character and his ambition made 
him from the first jealous of Mr. Deane. He has 
finally become his enemy, as always happens with 
small minds more concerned to supplant their rivals 
than to surpass them in merit. 

Mr. Lee’s connexions in England, and two 
brothers he has in Congress, have since made him 
an important and dangerous man. 

His plan having always been to prefer, between 
France and England, the power that would more 
surely lead him to fortune, England has for him 
acknowledged advantages. This often appears plain 
to him in his libertine suppers. 

But for success in that direction it was necessary 
first to remove a colleague so formidable by his 
knowledge and patriotism as Mr. Deane. He has 
attained that by rendering him suspicious to Con- 
gress, under many aspects. 

Having learned that the American army saw with 
displeasure foreign officers come to demand military 
rank, he has vilified the zeal of his colleague who 
had sent them, and the conduct of some Frenchmen 
escaped from our islands justifying perhaps the dis- 
like they have for our officers in America, Mr, Lee has 
taken advantage of such feelings to assure Congress 
that Mr. Deane, of his own initiative and despite 
good advice, made this envoy of officers, expensive 
as useless to the republic. 

And as the original powers of Mr. Deane extended 
only to articles of commerce, they have seized this 
opening to disavow all that he has done in that 
matter, and it is one of the causes of his present 
recall. 

A second motive of this recall is the officious care 
Mr. Lee has continually taken to write to Congress 
that all the goods and munitions which the Maison 
Hortalez has dispatched from Europe were a present 
made by France to America,—that he had been so 
énformed by Mr. Hortalez himself,—so that in Con- 
gress they could only with a very evil eye see arriv- 
ing invoices, claims and contracts to fulfil them, 
supported by the certificate and signature of Mr. 
Deane as having been made by a commercial house, 
and under the rigorous condition of the most prompt 
returns. 

Nothing then has been so easy to artful Lee as to 
malign the conduct of Mr. Deane, in attributing it 
to secret intrigues and efforts to further claims of 
money whose profit he would afterwards share. 
And all that fully explains the more than astonish- 
ing silence that Congress has kept on more than ten 
very detailed letters from me. te is this silence that 
has determined me to cause the departure of an in- 
telligent and discreet man able to make clear the 
bottom of all this intrigue. 

To-day Mr. Deane, at the climax of his affliction, 
sees himself abruptly and harshly recalled. 

He is enjoined to go and give account of his con- 
=— and justify himself for many faults not speci- 

ed. 

In his resentment he had resolved not to leave 
until Congress had sent him the charges and griev- 
ances imputed to him, being unwilling, he said, to go 
and deliver himself into the hands of his personal 
enemies without carrying with him the justifications 
that could confound them. But I have made him 
change his mind. 

To conceive fully the importance of this recall of 





Mr. Deane at a moment so critical, it is necessary, if 
I may speak freely, to share my conviction that 
England counts for much in the a of Mr. Lee. 

It should be known that he has made his brother 
the Alderman come from London ; that it is by this 
means that he carries on his secret correspondences ; 
and that after I had fully considered accumulated 
suspicions on the means employed by England to be 
infurmed in time of everything done in France rela- 
tive to America, I am the more firmly held to the idea 
that Mr. Lee is a sword with two edges, that since 
the arrival four days ago of the letters recalling Mr. 
Deane and appointing Mr. Jones Adams [sic] in his 
place, Mr. Lee has sent his valet-de-chambre very 
secretly to London. He left day before yesterday 
evening. For what purpose this mysterious message ? 
How do they always know so exactly at London 
what passes at Versailles? How have they been in- 
formed on the moment that there existed a project 
for a treaty between America and France? And 
how have they made such great efforts to corrupt 
me and bribe me with gold to speak, if not to the 
end of involving me by insidious informations in 
the disgrace of Mr. Deane, and to ruin me at Ver- 
sailles while they are ruining him in America? This 
valet sent to London on the arrival of Mr. Deane’s 
recall is the key of all. 

It is thus, then, proved for me that while England 
is sending commissioners to America, and the rela- 
tives and friends of Mr. Lee get ready to favour in 
Congress reconciliation of the two peoples, they seek 
to ruin at the same time by calumnies the influence 
or the credit of the two men they know most attached 
to the alliance between France and America—Mr, 
Deane and myself. 

This honest American, who until his arrival in 
France had never experienced the sinister actions 
of which politicians make only sport, gives way to 
trouble, he loses his head, and so far from going to 
America to face the storm, armed with his innocence, 
he wished to remain in France to await the grievances 
and justify himself. 

While this intrigue has its success in America, Mr. 
Lee, having need in France of some one who might 
serve his double purpose of simultaneously ruining 
Mr. Deane and me if he could, has found in the 
Count de Lauraguais precisely the man whose resent- 
ment he could whet against me to do me an injury. 
To entirely alienate my friend he needed only to 
show him my letters in cipher, by which I recom- 
mended Lee to carefully avoid talking politics with 
Mr. de L... because that was expressly forbidden me. 
Not that the French heart of Mr. de oneal was 
to be distrusted, but because every sensible man 
should fear indiscretion, political tittle-tattle, and 
because in a grave affair whatever is useless is always 
out of place. 

Armed with all Mr. Lee’s secrets, Mr. de L. 
believed that he had more right than he wanted to 
come and sound me, and above all to borrow a 
hundred thousand francs of which he had great 
need. On my refusal to prattle and the impossi- 
bility of lending, Mr. de L. quitted me abruptly, and 
from that moment the two politicians have acted on 
the plan that Mr.de Lauraguais, who, like the children, 
always triumphs too soon, has secretly spread it in 
Paris that 1 was ruined, that they no more spoke 
to me at Versailles, that I was even suspected of 
treason, and had spies set on my heels. On his side 
Mr. Lee has not failed to inform his friends in 
England that the lover of America, so they call me, 
was disgraced, and that they had nothing more to 
fear on my part. 

Behold the true history of the intrigue which has 
produced the disgrace of Mr. Deane, and prepared 
what they call mine, and brought us to the moment 
of my writing this sketch. 

In truth all that appears very petty; but as it 
is nearly always petty things that damage great 
matters one is obliged to consider them if only for 
self-protection, 

Also, far from regarding the unforeseen disgrace 
of Mr. Deane as an evil, and far from encouraging 
his intention of remaining in France till the arrival 
of the charges, I regard the plan of making him 
depart as a stroke of fortune, and think too much 
force cannot be used to succeed therein. 

“Your complete justification,” I have said to him, 
‘is in my portfolio. Lee accuses you of having of 
your own initiative sent officersto America, and I have 
In my hands a letter in cipher from the artful Lee 
urgently pressing me to send engineers and officers 
to the aid of America, and this letter was written 
before your arrival in France. Mr. Lee pretends to 
have received from me the assurance that all my 
consignments to the continent were presents from 
France, and that all the rest isa job of your cupidity. 
But in this same portfolio where I am drawing up 
things I have the correspondence in cipher between 
Lee and myself which proves that my corre- 
spondences have been established by Lee himself, 
under the form and on the style (ton) of a com- 
merce industrious and reciprocal and not other- 
wise! You have not then of your own initiative 





imagined that America had need of officers. Fol- 
lowing, on your arrival iu France, the steps taken 
with Mr. Lee, you cannot then be culpable in the 
eyes of Congress for having regarded as an honour. 
able commerce that which was established under 
this form, and which has taken another name in the 
mouth of your perfidious accuser only to injure you ; 
and it is this I promise you to establish beyond 
dispute.”’ 

It is with such arms, with such arguments, that I 
have succeeded in restoring courage to my desolate 
friend. I have determined him to brave this storm 
of a day, and have promised him a memorial for 
Congress in which I shall establish his active, 
honest, and patriotic conduct with so much clear. 
ness, supported by papers, tbat his enemies will be 
forced to repent their imprudence. 

But the prompt departure of this American agent 
appears to me as urgent as essential ; for the bearer 
of our treaty peyeay! having been compelled 
to put into port at Brest fifteen days after leaving 
Bordeaux, has lost more than two months. The 
commissioners of England, arrived before him, 
would have divided, seduced or won Congress were 
not an able and vigorous man there to balance the 
power of English intrigue by the advantage of our 
offers. And what man is more fit for this work 
than Mr. Deane? Convinced that he owes his dis. 
grace to the enemies of France, he will uphold what 
she desires with the more good faith because it is 
now from her alone that he is to hold his justifica- 
tion and his consideration in America. 

I venture then to propose that while I establish 
solidly the first, an honourable attestation of 
prudence (sagesse) and good conduct accorded by 
the Ministry shall assure the second. 

I will request even that some personal favour, as 
a portrait of the king or other notable present, may 
assure his compatriots that he was not only an 
honourable and faithful agent, but that his person, 
his prudence, and his labours have always been 
agreeable to the Ministry of France. 

Mr. Deane believes (and it is his firm opinion) 
that France should not Jose another instant in show- 
ing signally her favour for America. Consequently 
if he should determine to leave, he believes it would 
not be an extraordinary demand to desire and pro- 

ose that a fleet of the king should convey him to 
Boston, to the end that this public effort of France 
may efficaciously aid in defeating England’s scheme 
of pacification and render vain the seductions of 
her commissioners and the intrigue of Mr. Lee’s 
friends. 

Without this effort, he believes all is lost for our 
alliance. 

I think with him that this ée/at would overthrow 
all the obstacles to the treaty; but as many things 
may still suspend the resolution for a public move- 
ment by France, whatever may be the dispositions 
of the Government on the matter, I think there 
should be no hesitation in utilizing the recall of Mr. 
Deane to take pains to convey to America, loaded 
with personal honours, a@ man so useful to our 
interests. ; 

Once justified in the mind of Congress, his 
opinion becomes of immense weight and of an 
authority worthy of respect. He will carry all 
suffrages, and they will the less resist the force of 
his representations because his enemies, freshly 
confounded, will still be in trouble, stunned and 
put to shame by their ill success. 

Should the Ministry not accord him the fleet he 
desires, there will be needed for him at least a 
royal frigate: Mr. de Sartines will provide that. 
He will need a good Memorial, apologetic and jus- 
tificative, and with that his friend Beaumarchais 
charges himself with pleasure. He will need an 
honourable attestation of his action (gestion), and 
this important piece is the work of wr. le Cte. de 
Vergennes. Finally, I believe there will be neces- 
sary for him a distinctive favour proving the cou- 
tentment felt towards him personally, and it appears 
to me that this favour should emanate from the 
hand of Mr. le Cte. de Maurepas himself, in the 
name of the king. But there is not a moment to 
lose. The English have talked of pacification only 
since they have been convinced, by secret intelli- 
gence, that France is sending a treaty to America. 
Why has Mr. Lee’s valet-de-chambre run to London 
since the arrival of Mr. Deane’s recall, if it be not 
to urge the departure of the commissioners so that 
they may end their business before ours is begun? 

It appears to me important then that Mr. Deane, 
armed with all documents, but with the air and tone 
of an afflicted man undergoing disgrace and depart- 
ing without consolation, shall embark for America. 

It is essential that all that which revives his 
courage shall be a secret to all others, so that his 
enemies and ours, believing themselves sure of 
triumph, shall sleep on their precautions. For my- 
self I propose to leave Paris, if it is wished, at the 
same time, as if a persecuted man abandoning 
everything. My lawcase at Aix will serve me to a 
marvel, But I propose also that a sure man shall 
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eave with Mr. Deane, to report by the same frigate, 
directed to wait, the effect of the labour of Mr. 
Deane with Congress. 
Then the ruse of our adversaries will recoil on 
themselves, their efforts to injure our designs will 
be precisely that which shall hasten the success. 
If these views appear sensible and are approved, 
so soon as I have that assurance I shall drop every- 
thing and take no repose until the justification of 

Mr. Deane shall be by me solidly established. 
(Signed) CARON DE BEAUMARCHAIS. 


The address of this ‘‘mémoire secret” is 
significant : ‘‘ Pour les Ministres seuls.” Had 
such a paper been seen by the king the results 
to this ministerial ‘“‘ring” might have been 
serious. In this American matter, as a state- 
ment of Vergennes attests, the king acted 
independently. His letters to his uncle, the 
King of Spain, show that he acted purely for 
what he believed the security of his country ; 
and in a letter of January 8th, 1778, he speaks of 
their joint and disguised ‘‘ gifts” to the Ameri- 
cans. He had before him the memorial of 
Beaumarchais ‘‘au roi seul” (found among the 
Genet papers), naming his Majesty as the only 
‘*real proprietor ” of all returns from America, 
and as the only one possessing any right of 
reclamation. He had just assured the American 
Commissioners in Paris that no reclamation 
would be made for anything sent. What, then, 
would the king have thought had he discovered 
that at the very moment of the treaty of alliance 
his ministers were privy to an attempt to extort 
from the suffering Americans a sum that must 
cripple their revolution ; that his portrait was 
to be used to guarantee the patriotism of a dis- 
graced agent, whose disloyalty was shown in 
his refusal to obey the summons of Congress ; 
and that his first ambassador to his new ally 
was to be selected, and a fleet sent, at the dic- 
tation of Beaumarchais, and for the purpose of 
extorting from his ally an addition of 200,000I. 
to the two millions entrusted to him for the 
Americans and which they had never received ? 

It is some satisfaction to find that the nominal 
head of the Ministry, Maurepas, was not in this 
syndicate. No letter about Deane from Mau- 
repas is in the American archives, and there is 
reason to believe that it was through him that 
the king had assured the commissioners that 
there would be no reclamations. Maurepas 
was aged, and Vergennes practically the Prime 
Minister. So Vergennes writes two eulogistic 
letters, one to Deane himself, the other to the 
President of Congress; a snuff-box decorated 
with diamonds surrounding the king’s portrait 
was obtained ; Gerard, secretary of Vergennes, 
was appointed ambassador to America; and 
D’Estaing’s fleet got ready at once to escort 
Gerard and Deane to the United States in a 
(literally) imposing way. 

Of course none of these ministers cared for 
American independence, or had sympathy 
with republicanism ; but they were deceiving 
their king, they were representing him as 
having sent his agent to an American agent 
in London to contrive for him a scheme for 
making money out of the revolution ; and it 
is difficult to suppose that they could have 
followed Beaumarchais’s directions, or that he 
would have given them, had they not been 
pecuniarily interested in his fraudulent enter- 
prise. Sartines, who occupied the office from 
which Turgot had been driven, was afterwards 
disgraced on a charge of malversation of public 
money ; Vergennes at his death left two millions 
of livres tournois ; and Beaumarchais left a mil- 
lion—exactly the amount Spain gave him for 
America, and concerning which no investigation 
has been made to this day. As for Gerard, he 
is now known, through some English documents 
of the time, to have been pecuniarily interested 
in the Beaumarchais claims. 

But unfortunately for the syndicate Congress 
had in its office of Foreign Affairs a sleepless 
Secretary—Thomas Paine. At the time when 
the stolen despatches arrived in duplicate the 


appointed. The Secretary in this interregnum 
was himself the whole Committee, for he had 
no right to consult Congress directly. When, 
therefore, Gerard and Deane had arrived, and 
the Beaumarchais claim was pressed, Paine, the 
only man who held proofs of its fraudulence, 
and who knew that any attempt to pay the 
amount would be disastrous to the country, 
took his official life in his hand, and exposed 
the scheme—without, of course, dreaming of its 
extent. He announced that he had evidences 
of the gratuitous character of the French sub- 
sidies, which he would show to any one bringing 
an authorization from Congress to see them. 
As at that time, the rupture between France 
and England being open, nothing could be so 
grand a seal to the alliance as knowledge of 
this French generosity, a real ambassador 
of the king would have welcomed its publica- 
tion. Gerard, however, was the ambassador of 
a speculative syndicate ; he was ready to com- 
promise his king by implicitly making him a 
partner in the pecuniary claims, and complained 
to Congress of the assertions of Paine. Thus 
this most radical of republicans defended in 
1778 the honour of Louis XVI., whose life he 
defended in France fifteen years later ! 
Congress, in view of further French favours 
expected, was compelled to pretend that it 
believed the ambassador, and Paine resigned 
his office. But Gerard saw through the pre- 
tence, and tried to bribe Paine to unsay what 
he had said. Impossible. The syndicate had 
to accept the quasi-nominal payment of a three 
years’ note drawn on Franklin in Paris, and in 
such form that the whole matter was left liable 
to be reopened, as it was, with the result of 
prolonging the question until far into this 
century, when Congress in weariness gave 
800,000 francs to the daughter of Beaumarchais, 
which certainly would not have been asked for 
had these documents in the Genet papers been 
known. Deane sank into disgrace, and de- 
nounced both America and France, selling him- 
self to the English agents. Congress gave some 
small donation to his descendants, but that was 
before the revelations in the correspondence of 
George III. Moncure D. Conway. 








Literary Ghossip. 
Tuer Authors’ Club proposes to entertain 
Mr. St. George Mivart at dinner on Monday, 
April 2nd, in token of respect for his 
eminence as a man of science and his 
courage in vindicating the rights of intel- 
lectual independence. 


Tue Kelmscott Press books could not have 
been submitted to a severer test than that 
of last week at Sotheby’s, when nearly two 
hundred lots, including many duplicates, 
were sold on oneday. The position of these 
books, from a commercial point of view, 
may be regarded as unassailable. The 
prices of individual publications may 
fluctuate slightly from one season to an- 
other, but probably not to any marked 
degree. At the time of William Morris’s 
death a considerable fall in the price of 
Kelmscott Press books was anticipated in 
some quarters, and, as a matter of fact, 
there was an apparent decline in the market 
value, but only for a short space of time. 
We know of one collector who could have 
purchased a complete set for 100/., but he 
hesitated, and, of course, lost his oppor- 
tunity. We do not think such a chance 
will occur again for a long time. 

Mr. A. MuptE evidently does not read the 


Atheneum with the care his father did, who 
made a point of calling at Wellington 


used to peruse over his lunch at Simpson’s. 
If Mr. Arthur Mudie had followed this 
laudable example he could not have failed 
to see Mr. Vizetelly’s letter, or the reply of 
Messrs. Constable, or their advertisement. 
It would have proved a case of virtue 
rewarded. 

Tue new Ford Lecturer at Oxford, Mr. 
C. H. Firth, is going to lecture, the Ozford 
Magazine says, on ‘The Army of the New 
Model.’ It is an appropriate subject to 
choose at the present time, and Mr. Firth 
is believed to know more than any one else 
about it. 

Mr. Wit11am Anprews has been elected, 
out of eighty candidates, Chief Librarian of 
the Hull Subscription Library. Mr. Andrews 
by this appointment will be compelled to 
relinquish the printing business which he 
started a few years ago, and which he has 
conducted with a good deal of success. The 
Hull Subscription Library is an old one, 
dating back to 1775, and contains over 
50,000 volumes. 


THE examiners of the Alexander Prize 
Essay of the Royal Historical Society have 
recommended that the medal be awarded to 
Mr. Walter Frewen Lord for a dissertation 
on ‘The Development of Political Parties in 
the Reign of Queen Anne.’ Mr. Frewen 
Lord is the author of ‘The Lost Culonial 
Possessions of England,’ and other works 
which display considerable research amongst 
the later State Papers. 


A current bibliography of all new books 
in Welsh or relating to Wales will in future 
be included in the Public Library Journal, 
issued quarterly in connexion with the 
Cardiff and Penarth Free Libraries. The 
librarian (Mr. J. Ballinger) is inviting the 
co-operation of authors and publishers. 

Tue Rev. J. Torrend, 8.J., is preparing 
on a larger scale than any work of the sort 
hitherto attempted a grammar of the Sena 
language, spoken on the Lower Zambesi. 
Sena is practically identical with Mang’anja 
or Chinyanja, and therefore covers a wide 
field. Father Torrend is printing his 
‘Grammar’ (in Sena, Portuguese, and Eng- 
lish) at the Jesuit Mission Press, Chipanga 
(Shupanga), and does not expect to have 
the definitive edition ready within the next 
two years. In the meantime he is circu- 
lating the sheets as they are struck off, and 
invites suggestions and criticisms from any 
Bantu scholars whose attention may have 
been called to them. His address is, care 
of Deuss, Vertin & Co., Chinde, B.C.A. 


Tue school for women librarians in 
Berlin has now been opened. It provides 
two courses of instruction—one of six 
months for the training of librarians for 
the ordinary public libraries, while the 
other extends over three years, and is 
intended to prepare the students to take 
their places at the heads of scientific 
libraries. 

Tus year’s annual meeting of the Ger- 
man Goethe Gesellschaft will take place at 
Weimar on June 8th, when Dr. R. Eucken 
will read the Festvortrag on ‘Goethe und die 
Philosophie des 19 Jahrhunderts.’—Another 
link with the past has just been broken by 
the death, at the age of ninety-one, of 
Demmler, the Berlin gardener, who in his 
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Chamisso, Alexander von Humboldt, and 
other leading literary men. 

Hirnerto there has been no available 
bibliography of Dutch history, with the ex- 
ception of contributions to periodical litera- 
ture, such as may be found in the Repertorium 
of the Maatschappij der Nederlandsche Letter- 
kunde. A special value consequently attaches 
to the successive “historical catalogues ” 
issued from 1890 to 1899 by the firm of 
Martinus Nijhoff (Hague)—‘ Catalogue des 
Livres sur les Possessions Néerlandaises aux 
Indes Orientales, Occidentales,’ &c., 1890; 
‘Catalogue des Livres Anciens et Modernes, 
Cartes, Plans, Vues concernant 1’Histoire 
Locale et la Topographie des Pays Bas,’ 
1896; and ‘ Histoires des Pays Bas: Cata- 
logue Systématique des Livres,’ &c., 1899. 
These three works have now been published 
in one volume, which will serve as a useful 
reference book to historical inquirers. 


Tue Berlin Literaturarchiv - Gesellschaft 
held its annual general meeting on Feb- 
ruary 13th. During the past year the 
society has acquired papers and letters of 
Niebuhr, Alexander v. Humboldt, Varn- 
hagen v. Ense, and Friedrich v. Schack, 
besides the important Schleiermacher col- 
lection. Mommsen, Meisner, Meyer-Cohn, 
Dilthey, Erich Schmidt, and Von Wilden- 
bruch were selected as members of the com- 
mittee, with H. Weinhold as president. 

Tue only Parliamentary Paper of general 
interest to our readers this week is a Return 
relating to the Reorganization of the Edu- 
cation and Science and Art Departments 


(4d.). 
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The Races of Europe: a Sociological Study. 
By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Ir is, perhaps, as well that it should have 

been left to an American professor to per- 

form so excellent a work as this. Had it 
been undertaken by a European, he might 
have been suspected of prejudice in favour 
of one or other of the races investigated. 

The nucleus of the volume is a series of 

lectures on physical geography and anthro- 

pology delivered by the author before the 

Lowell Institute in the year 1896, and pub- 

lished by instalments in Appleton’s Popular 

Science Monthly during 1897. In that form 

they did not escape our attention, and were 

referred to with full appreciation in 4 the- 
neum Nos. 3641, 3663, 3672, 3675, and 

3739. In its present permanent shape, 

with the new matter which Prof. Ripley 

has added since his lectures were delivered, 
the work is indispensable to the library of 
every anthropologist, and is a storehouse of 
accurate information and well - reasoned 
inferences on the interesting en1 intricate 
subject to which it relates. We must not 
omit to notice the graceful tribute the 
author renders to the riare Mrs. Ripley 
has had in the preparation of the volume, 
to whom he attributes a large part of the 
drawing of the maps and constant and 
devoted aid during the six years that its 
preparation has occupied. The maps in 
question are drawn on a uniform scheme, 
in which the grades of tinting are through- 
out used to denote as nearly as possible the 











same thing. For example, shorter statures 
are always indicated by darker shades and 
higher statures by lighter, the same shade 
representing throughout the several maps 
approximately the same height; and so 
with the other anthropometric details in 
respect of which maps have been provided. 
It is obvious that to carry out this plan 
consistently over so wide a field is a matter 
of great difficulty, and Prof. Ripley disarms 
criticism on that head by frankly acknow- 
ledging instances in which it has not been 
possible to preserve entire uniformity, and 
others in which the system he has also 
adopted of using the spelling native to the 
country when copying native maps has not 
been invariably observed, giving rise toan ap- 
pearance of confusion and tosome slight typo- 
graphical and other errors. The combination 
of statistical with cartographical investiga- 
tion embodied in nearly a hundred maps 
and diagrams in the volume will not fail to 
impress the reader forcibly with the value 
of the graphic system as a means of elu- 
cidating the difficult questions of races and 
of environment which are the subject of the 
work. 

The complexity of these problems is more 
apparent in dealing with the races of 
Europe, where civilization and means of 
intercommunication are of so long standing 
and so far advanced, than in dealing with 
those of any other of the great divisions of 
the globe. Community of language, for 
example, has no necessary relation with 
identity of race. It is often an historical 
product of political causes. In our own 
islands, such diversity of language as exists 
is an equally insecure test. Prof. Ripley 
adopts the head-form as one of the best 
available criteria. He shows how the dif- 
ferences of type dependent upon the varia- 
tions of the cephalic index affect the general 
contours of the head and face, and at the 
same time refutes any inference as to rela- 
tive intellectual faculty drawn either from 
these varying proportions or from the abso- 
lute size of the head. ‘‘ Popularly,” he 
says, ‘‘a large head with beetling eyebrows 
suffices to establish a man’s intellectual 
credit; but, like all other credit, it is 
entirely dependent upon what lies on deposit 
elsewhere.” He maintains the utility of 
the cephalic index, notwithstanding the 
objections that have of late years been 
urged against it, and shows that within a 
limited area of Western Europe it is to be 
found in all variations. The colour of the 
skin is also a racial character, valuable for 
purposes of broad generalization, as ex- 
emplified by the dark complexion of the 
Jew; but its application is modified by the 
law that in mountainous areas the propor- 
tion of the light coloured in the population 
increases. Stature, as a test of race, is 
liable to many qualifications from environ- 
ment and nurture, but there are instances 
in Europe where it has been shown to be 
persistent. 

Working from these data, Prof. Ripley 
substitutes for the white European race of 
Linnzeus and many of his modern followers 
three European races—or rather, three dis- 
tinct physical types of European popula- 
tions: the Teutonic type, of which the 
pure-blood Norwegian may be taken as the 
representative; the Alpine type, with blue 
eyes and brown hair and high cephalic 





index —that is, short headed —of which 
representative specimens are given from 
Austria and Bavaria; and the Mediter- 
ranean type, a pure brunette, with a low 
cephalic index—that is, longer headed— 
represented by natives of Palermo, in Sicily, 
and of Corsica. This generalization clears 
the way for a detailed investigation of the 
races existing in the different countries of 
Europe, illustrated by more than a hundred 
well-chosen photographs of typical indi- 
viduals. France possesses all three types, 
the Teutonic being well developed in Nor- 
mandy, the Alpine in Central France, and 
the Mediterranean in the South. In the 
population of the Dordogne is an interesting 
long-headed variety which retains the cha- 
racteristics of the prehistoric Cro-Magnon 
race. With regard to the Basques, which 
have been so generally supposed to repre- 
sent a prehistoric race, the author accepts 
the solution of Dr. Collignon, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties it presents, that 
they are a Mediterranean type, modified by 
isolation and in-and-in breeding. Scandinavia 
and North Germany are the home of the 
Teutonic race. A Slavonic intermixture in 
Saxony is shown by two composite photo- 
graphs, with their components. Italy and 
Spain are the home of the Mediterranean 
race. The Alpine race is predominant in 
Switzerland, Tyrol, and—unlikely as that 
may appear—in the Netherlands. 

With regard to the British Isles, Prof. 
Ripley acknowledges the assistance he has 
received from Dr. Beddoe and the Anthro- 
pological Institute, and has reproduced 
several of the photographs collected some 
years ago by a committee of the British 
Association, of which Mr. Park Harrison 
was the secretary. These offer a great 
number of interesting varieties, such as the 
old black breed of the Shetland Islands, and 
its combination with the Teutonic element; 
the Cumberland type coming down from the 
Bronze Age; the Anglian and Danish 
varieties to be found in Yorkshire; the old 
British type in Cornwall and elsewhere; the 
Jutish survivals in Kent; and the Welsh 
types; besides others in Scotland and 
Ireland. The curious fact is noted that, 
with all its combinations of descent aud of 
type, the population of the British Isles is 
remarkably homogeneous in head-form, 
holding more closely to its average low 
cephalic index of 78 than that of any part 
of the Continent. Russia and the Slavs, 
the Jews and Semites, the races of Eastern 
Europe and of Asia Minor, are the subjects 
of other learned and exhaustive disquisi- 
tions, and the work concludes with eminently 
suggestive chapters on European origins, 
social problems, and the future of European 
races. 

The selected bibliography of the anthro- 
pology and ethnology of Europe, referred 
to in Atheneum No. 3743 as having been 
prepared by Prof. Ripley for the public 
library of the city of Boston, is bound up 
with the volume, and is a most convenient 
and useful addition, inasmuch as the author 
has identified all the numberless quotations 
made in the work by references to this 
bibliography. We have to thank Prof. 
Ripley for a learned, laborious, and instruc- 
tive book, attractive not only to the student, 
but to the general reader, and in every 
respect satisfactory. 
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An Atlas of Representative Stellar Spectra 
from » 4870 to 3300, together with a Dis- 
cussion of the Evolutional Order of the Stars 
and the Interpretation of their Spectra. 
Preceded by a Short History of the Ob- 
servatory and its Work. By Sir William 
Huggins, K.C.B., and Lady Huggins. 
(Wesley & Son.) 


Tuts sumptuous and beautifully illustrated 
volume is the first of the publications of Sir 
William Huggins’s observatory, and, as the 
title implies, the first and second chapters 
give an interesting history of the observa- 
tory and a list of the published papers which 
have in rapid succession emanated from it 
since its erection in 1856. Its position is in 
close connexion with the author’s private 
dwelling-house at No. 90, Upper Tulse 
Hill, in the garden of which is an armillary 
sphere of the date 1680, with the motto 
“Nil nisi coolesti radio.”” Operations began 
in 1856 with an equatorially mounted 
achromatic telescope by Dollond of only 
8 inches aperture, but two years later this 
gave place to one by Alvan Clark with an 
object-glass of very great excellence, 8 inches 
in diameter; it was mounted equatorially 
and furnished with a clock-motion by Mr. 
Cooke, of York. A view of this instrument 
is given as it was used for spectroscopic 
work from 1860 to 1869, at first in conjunc- 
tion with the late Dr. W. A. Miller, and 
afterwards by the author alone. In 1870 
the dome, which was 12 feet in diameter, 
was taken down and replaced by a drum 
18 feet across, fitted to enclose a much 
larger instrument by Sir Howard Grubb, 
which was entrusted to the author by the 
Royal Society as a loan. It was furnished 
with two telescopes—an achromatic of 15 
inches aperture and a reflector with metallic 
specula of 18 inches aperture—either of 
which could be mounted on the equatorial 
stand. Subsequently, in 1882, by means 
of a simple device which occurred to Sir 
William Huggins himself, consisting in the 
provision of twoindependent declination axes, 
one moving within the other, both telescopes 
were mounted together, one on each side of 
the polar axis; and since that time either 
has been available for use. How fruitful 
that use has been for the progress of what 
is now generally called the new astronomy, 
from its developing a fresh field of investi- 
gation into the chemical constitution of the 
heavenly bodies by analysis of their light, 
of which the practicability was unthought 
of up to forty years ago, is known to all 
who have followed in any degree the history 
of astronomical science during that period. 
A succinct account of its most interesting 
developments was given by the author in 
an article contributed to the Mineteenth 
Century in June, 1897, and by permission 
those parts of it which more directly con- 
cern the Tulse Hill observatory and its 
work are reproduced in the first chapter of 
this volume. To go through any portion 
of it here in detail would occupy space far 
beyond that at our disposal, but a passing 
reference cannot be omitted to the author’s 
first investigation of the spectrum of a nebula 
in 1864, confirming the sagacious suggestion 
of Sir W. Herschel with regard to the true 
nature of the nebule and their place in 
the cosmos, which ends with the words, “If 
this matter |a shining field of fluid of a 








nature unknown to us] is self-luminous, it 
seems more fit to produce a star by its con- 
densation than to depend on the star for its 
existence.” 

We pass on, then, to the time, in 1876, 
when Sir W. Huggins was enabled to take 
up with success, by the aid of the new dry 
plates with gelatine films introduced by Mr. 
Kennett, the subject of the photography of 
the spectra of the stars. The author had 
now secured, by his marriage in 1875, an 
able and enthusiastic assistant, who has 
been associated with him in his work ever 
since. It has gone on whenever weather 
permitted, and is still in progress. The 
nature of the main points of the results 
obtained is sufficiently indicated in the 
full title of this volume. The atlas of the 
stellar spectra, as compared with that of 
the sun, is contained in twelve beautifully 
executed plates. The methods by which 
this has been accomplished and the con- 
clusions to which all this persevering 
and skilful labour leads can only be com- 
pletely mastered by a study of its successive 
chapters. The third gives a description of 
the methods of taking the photographs 
of stellar spectra; the fourth describes the 
spectroscopes in use at the observatory; 
the fifth the automatic arrangement by 
which the necessary breadth was given to 
the stellar spectra on the photographic 
plate. The sixth, which is of the most 
general interest, contains a discussion of 
the evolutional order of the stars and the 
interpretation of their spectra. The pro- 
bability as regards the history of the life, 
so to speak, of a star seems to be that those 
in which the spectra resemble that of the 
sun are actually the hottest, the review 
here given of the present state of our know- 
ledge of the subject showing ‘that a star’s 
highest temperature is probably not reached 
until its spectrum has become solar in cha- 
racter, and certainly that, in a condition a 
little more advanced, cooling, and the con- 
sequent waning of its light in the ultra- 
violet region, have definitely set in.” 
A seventh chapter contains a description 
of historical spectra obtained at various 
times in the course of the work; whilst the 
eighth and last gives a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the spectra on the plates. 

We congratulate Sir William and Lady 
Huggins on the completion of a work which 
will remain a classic in astronomy, and is 
the most important contribution to the 
‘new astronomy” that has yet appeared. 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Tue Geographical Journal for March opens 
with a specimen of the ‘Geography of England ’ 
which Dr. H. R. Mill proposed for publication 
in 1896. He then suggested that every sheet of 
the one-inch Ordnance map should be illustrated 
and explained bya separate memoir. The ‘‘frag- 
ment” now published deals with sheets 317 and 
332, and shows that a vast amount of useful and 
interesting information, generally ignored by 
the compilers of our county directories, is avail- 
able for the purpose in view. Weare of opinion, 
however, that Dr. Mill would do well to recon- 
sider this scheme, for the sheets of the Ordnance 
map cut up the country in nearly every instance 
into quite artificial divisions, whilst by taking 
for his unit an entire county, and dealing at the 
same time with unions, and even parishes, the 
work proposed would be rendered more popular, 
and at the same time more practically useful. 








In the same number of the Journal will be found 
notes of Mr. H. Weld Blundell’s remarkable 
journey from Berbera, through Abyssinia, to 
the Blue Nile. The paper is accompanied by a 
sketch-map, based, we are told, upon careful 
observations for latitude and longitude. It isa 
pity the results of these observations should not 
have been published. They might at least have 
been indicated upon the map. 

Dr. H. R. Mill, in the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, publishes an essay on anthropo- 
geography, in which the natural resources of 
the temperate regions are passed under review, 
and their rational development is considered. 
The paper is well worth reading. 

In Petermann’s Mitteilungen will be found an 
interesting map of German South - Western 
Africa, by C. Langhans, exhibiting the distribu- 
tion of the Boers. From the notes accompany- 
ing the map we learn that the white population 
of that colony in January, 1899, numbered 2,872 
souls, including 1,879 Germans and 637 Boers 
from the Transvaal and Cape Colony; but as 
very few of the Germans are married men (the 
police force and officials alone number 776, and 
are for the greater part single men), whilst the 
Boers, as elsewhere, have fairly large families, 
it is the Boers who constitute the bulk of the 
actual settlers. In the southern portion of the 
colony they actually constitute a majority. It 
is to be hoped that when the next census of 
British South Africa is taken it will be made as 
complete as in the neighbouring German colony. 
At all events, it would be of some interest to 
secure trustworthy information on the relative 
strength of the British and Boer elements of 
the population. 

Nansen’s Arctic expedition is to leave Chris- 
tiania on May 15th, and is expected to be back 
in the course of the autumn. Its main object 
will be the study of the ocean currents within 
the Arctic Sea. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 
THE announcement of the decease of Mr. 
Leander J. McCormick, of Chicago, at the age 
of eighty-one, recalls the name of an inventor 
of agricultural machinery as well as that of a 
munificent patron of astronomical science. His 
father was the well-known Robert McCormick, 
of Virginia, a pioneer in the construction of 
apparatus for reaping by machinery. At his 
death, in 1846, the development and improve- 
ment of the mechanism of the original reaper 
devolved upon the son, himself a man of skill 
and resource. His perfected reaper was, if we 
mistake not, exhibited first to the British public 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851, where it re- 
ceived an award of a gold medal from the jurors, 
while again it was in competition at the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s show at Bristol about 
twenty years ago. In the States the machine 
had the amplest scope. As regards the en- 
couragement of astronomical research Mr. 
McCormick was no laggard, and he stands out 
prominently among those American citizens 
who have liberally contributed to the promotion 
of the work of observation. He gave to the 
University of Virginia the existing astronomical 
observatory which bears his name, the cost of 
building and equipment reaching the total of 
20,0007. In this connexion it is worthy of note 
that the disastrous fire at Chicago in 1871, while 
it delayed the completion of the gift for a few 
years, happily did not entail the abandonment 
of the scheme, as, indeed, might well have been 
premised owing to the great personal losses of 
the would-be donor. It was the desire of Mr. 
McCormick that the telescope and equipment 
should be the best of the kind in the world, and 
at the time of inauguration such was probably the 
case. Mr. McCormick had one daughter, who 
married Mr. F. Goodhart, at present a candidate 
for the constituency of Devonport. 
The death is announced, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, of M. Emmanuel Liais, who, 
after being for some years connected with the 
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Paris Observatory, went to South America in 
1858 to observe the total eclipse of September 
7th, and was subsequently appointed first 
Director of the Brazilian Coast Survey, and then 
(in 1871) of the observatory at Rio de Janeiro. 
He discovered Comet 1860 I., which does 
not appear to have been observed elsewhere 
than at Olinda, and was able to disprove the 
alleged discovery of an intra- Mercurial planet by 
Lescarbault on March 26th, 1859, as he had the 
sun under observation at the time. M. Liais 
returned to France in 1881, and died at 
Cherbourg, his native town, of which he was 
mayor. 

Prof. S. W. Burnham has so long been facile 
princeps amongst double-star discoverers and 
observers (for his labours in which the gold 
medal of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London was awarded him in 1894), that the 
appearance of his General Catalogue of 1,290 
Double Stars, discovered from 1871 to 1899 (The 
University of Chicago Press), will be eagerly 
welcomed by astronomers. It is arranged in 
order of right ascension, with all the micro- 
metrical measures of each pair, and fills 296 
quarto pages. In the introduction is given a 
little history of the author’s career as an astro- 
nomical observer. When in London in 1861, 
he purchased one of the cheap telescopes intro- 
duced about that time, with a nominal aperture 
of only three inches, and a few years later ob- 
tained a somewhat larger one ‘‘ just good enough 
to be of some use.” But in 1869 he accidentally 
met Mr. Alvan G. Clark at Chicago, on the 
return of the latter from Iowa, where he had 
been to observe the total eclipse of the sun, and 
the result was the ordering of an equatorial of 
six inches aperture from that now celebrated 
firm, which, when completed with all desirable 
appliances, was set up in an observatory which 
had been prepared for it. By a sort of instinct 
‘* which came about naturally, without any effort 
or direction upon my part,” his attention became 
devoted almost exclusively to the subject of 
double stars; and his first catalogue of dis- 
coveries, consisting of eighty-one pairs, which 
appeared in 1873, was published, like several 
subsequent ones, in the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. It was about the 
year 1780 that W. Herschel began to draw up a 
catalogue of the mutual positions and distances 
of double stars, in the hope of its leading to 
determinations of stellar parallax ; and his atten- 
tion having been diverted by noticing in many 
eases motions in the components relatively to 
each other, he was able, in 1802, to announce 
the fact of the existence of sidereal systems, or 
of stellar motion round other stars in regular 
orbits. This has since formed one of the most 
interesting departments of astronomical obser- 
vation. We need only add here that the volume 
before us is the first of the ‘‘ Publications of the 
Yerkes Observatory of the University of Chi- 
cago.” 

A new small planet was discovered by M. 
Charlois at the Nice Observatory on the night 
of the 22nd ult. 

The orbit of the comet (a, 1900) which was 
discovered by M. Giacobini at Nice on January 
3lst has been computed by Herr Berberich, 
of Berlin, who finds that the perihelion passage 
will not take place until the 29th prox. at the 
distance from the sun of 1°332 in terms of the 
earth’s mean distance ; but the comet has been 
for some time receding from the earth, and not 
much more is likely to be seen of it. Observing 
it at Besangon on February 21st, M. Chofardet 
describes it as ‘‘ronde, avec un léger noyau 
central de 13° grandeur ; son diamétre apparent 
est d’environ 1’.” 








SOCIETIES. 


RoYAL.—March 1.—Lord Lister, President, in 
the chair.—The Secretary read the list of candidates 
for election into the Society.—The following papers 
were read : ‘ An Experimental Enquiry into Scurvy,’ 
by Mr, F. G, Jackson and Prof. V. Harley,—‘ The 





Velocity of the Ions produced in Gases by Réntgen 
Rays,’ by Prof. J. Zeleny,—and ‘ Mathematical Con- 
tributions to the Theory of Evolution: VIII. On 
the Correlation of Characters not Quantitatively 
Measurable,’ by Prof. K. Pearson. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—/¥b. 22.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—Mr. C. E. Keyser 
delivered an address on the subject of the Norman 
doorwaysin the diocese of Oxford. He commenced 
by dividing his subject generally into four periods, 
viz., first. the Saxon, which seems to have held its 
ground til] about the year 1080; second, from 1080 
to 1130, when the doorways were as a rule of massive 
and plain character ; third, from 1130 to 1175, when 
we get the pure Norman work, with all its varied 
forms of enriched ornamentation ; and fourth, from 
1175 to 1210, the Transitional Norman, when we 
either get the pointed arch with Norman mouldings, 
or the round arch with Early English characteristics. 
Mr. Keyser stated, with regard to the special subject 
of the lecture, that he had collected notes of the 
churches and other buildings still or till recently 
retaining their Norman doorways in the diocese, 
viz.. 110 in Oxfordshire, 86 in Berkshire, and 40 in 
Buckinghamshire, most of which he had himself 
visited. He then illustrated the subject by over 
a hundred Jantern-slides of the principal doorways, 
pointing out the noticeable features in the various 
examples. A large number of photographs was 
also exhibited of the doorways in the diocese, and 
about a thousand of the more important specimens 
throughout the country. 

March 1.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair. 
—This being an evening appointed for the election 
of Fellows, no papers were read.—Mr. C. E. Keyser 
exhibited a large number of photographs of English 
Norman doorways.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Prof. F. W. Maitland (proposed by 
the Council honoris causa), Col. W. B. Raikes Hall, 
the Rev. F. W. Weaver, and Messrs. J. E. Pritchard, 
Randall Davies, C. A. Bradford, J. B. Atlay, F. E. 
Sidney, Ernest Crofts, Harold Brakspear, J. Starkie 
Gardner, W. Dale, and H. F. W. Deane. 





RoyAL SocrETY OF LITERATURE.— Feb. 28.—Dr. 
Phené, V.P., in the chair.—Mr, Oscar Browning read 
a paper on ‘The Evolution of Goethe’s Art.’ He 
traced the development of Goethe's literary faculty, 
beginning with the French influences which sur- 
rounded it at Frankfort and the return to German 
influences at Leipzig, passing to the friendship with 
Herder, which awakened a love of early natural 
poetry and the appreciation of English literature, 
especially Shakspeare and Goldsmith. Then fol- 
lowed the Court life at Weimar, with the stimulus 
towards the drama, and the journey to Italy, which 
emphasized the classical tendencies of Goethe's 
mind. Returning to Weimar, he became possessor 
of himself and the undisputed master of European 
literature. In conclusion, Mr. Browning dwelt on 
the generalizing tendencies of Goethe’s later art, 
and discussed the difficulties which beset a writer in 
dealing with new forms of passion in the choice of 
vocabulary and the power of making a definite im- 
pression upon his readers. Civilization creates the 
necessity for new subjects in art, and means of 
dealing with them adequately must be found.— 
Messrs. P. W. Ames, G. Highton, Hartley Coleridge, 
and A. Francke, and the Chairman spoke on the 
subject. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Feb. 21.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, V.P., in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Dr. Brushfield on * Norman 
Tympana, with Especial Reference to those of 
Derbyshire.’ There are many Norman tympana 
still remaining in the churches of this country, some 
of which were inspected by the members of this 
Association during the recent Congress at Buxton. 
The principal doorways of perhaps the majority of 
the later Anglo-Saxon churches had heads of semi- 
circular form, which feature was also continued into 
and to the end of the Norman period; but the 
architects of the twelfth century filled up the space 
between the arch and the square head of the door 
with a stone slab or tympanum. This tympanum 
was Often left quite plain, but in very many instances 
it was carved with devices of extremely varied cha- 
racter. Some bore patterns of geometric figures, 
chequers, &c, ;the number of these, however, wascom- 
paratively few, the majority being sculptured with 
representations of the human form, of animals, 
real or fabulous, and with attendant scroll-work. 
Scriptural scenes were also represented, both sym- 
bolically and literally. The whole was usually sur- 
rounded by a border, generally of a simple kind, but 
occasionally richly decorated. Except in the case 
of a simple figure, like that of the Agnus Dei, few 
of the sculptures contain a repetition of the same 
subject, or bear evidence of being the work of the 
same designer, the representation of Christ in glory 
being one of the exceptions to the former, and 
the tympana preserved in the Derbyshire churches 





at Findern and Tissington to the latter. In cases 
where the tympanum does not occupy the whole 
space between the arch and the door-head a sepa- 
rate lintel is fixed, generally on a level with the 
capitals of the shafts supporting the arch, and this 
lintel is frequently carved with a subject quite dif. 
ferent from that on the upper stone, as at Little 
Langford, Wilts, and Dinton, in Bucks; occa- 
sionally, however, the sculpture of the tympanum 
proper is continued into the lintel, as in the prior’s 
door at Ely Cathedral. There is very considerable 
difference in the character of the sculptures on the 
nine pana of the south and north door respectively, 
although not many churches possess both at the 
present time. The north door is traditionally 
known in many churches as the devil's door, from 
its being the entrance set apart for the use of lepers, 
cagots, and other proscribed races, and the sculpture 
on the tympanum of each door was intended to 
demonstrate the different kind of lesson each was 
intended to convey to the worshippers ; thus on the 
tympanum of the north door of Egloskerry Church 
in Cornwall is seen the sculpture of the dragon 
with tufted tail, and on that of the north door 
at Quenington, Gloucestershire, the subject sculp- 
tured is the harrowing of hell. On the tympanum 
of the south door at Egloskerry Church the Agnus 
Dei is sculptured, and the crowning of the Virgin 
on the tympanum of the south door at Quenington, 
Symbolic sculpture is sometimes found carved in 
the arch itself, as at Findern and Tissington 
in Derbyshire. In the Derbyshire churches there 
is a preponderance of ordinary animals re- 
presented over the fabulous ones to be seen 
elsewhere, which, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, is owing to so many of the churches being 
situated either within or upon the borders of the 
great midland forest of eurly times, which were 
full of wild animals, like the boar and the wolf, 
much feared by the sparse inhabitants of the district 
for their ferocity, and therefore represented over 
church doors either as types of evil or as showin 
by their adoration the power of the Cross. In bot 
cases they would appeal to the eyes of the ordinary 
worshippers from the originals being so well known 
to and feared by them.—An interesting discussion 
followed the paper, in which Mr. Gould, Mr. C. R.B. 
Barrett, the Rev. H. J. D. Astley, and others took 
part, the Chairman remarking that a good service 
would be rendered to archeology by arranging an 
index to all sculpture, tympana, and details of archi- 
tecture other than technical lines and areas.—The 
Rev. H. T. Owen read a paper on ‘ Recent Discoveries 
at Valle Crucis Abbey,’ in which he described the 
various works undertaken during the past six years 
and the results obtained. Several of the buttresses 
at the east end of the abbey, the central window of 
the chapter house, and the abbot’s throne, all of 
which were in a ruinous condition, have recently 
been restored at the expense of Sir Theodore Martin. 
In July last some further excavations were com- 
menced under Mr. Owen’s supervision in the 
cloister, where a building had stood which had for 
many years been used as a stable. After clearing 
away about 3 ft. of earth and débris the ancient 
walls of a bath were discovered, and at a lower depth 
much water was met with, which stopped the work 
for a week or two. A pump was obtained and kept 
going all day to keep down the water, and at length, 
at a further depth of about 4 feet, what is believed 
to be a Roman bath was met with. The bath mea- 
sures about 21 ft. by 9ft. A second fine bath was 
discovered to the west, and there is a third, which it 
is intended to excavate as soon as funds permit. 
Mr. Owen thinks the whole area of the cloisters was 
a Roman sanatorium. Some curious finds were met 
with in the course of these excavations, including 
brass of Constantine, some silver pennies of the first 
two Edwards, and a token of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the first ages of Christianity the large bath 
may have been used asa baptistry, and at the bottom 
of this bath some embroidered hair was found. It 
is related that in the early period the newly baptized 
had to cut off the plaited hair as a token that they 
were not again to go back into the world. In this 
bath also were discovered some ancient beads, pro- 
bably belonging to a rosary. Roman pottery and 
oyster shells were met with in the course of the 
excavations. Many of the articles discovered were 
exhibited, including a copy of the Koran in Arabic, 
which was found built up in a wall, and is thought 
likely to have been brought over by a Saracen 
prisoner during the wars of the Crusades. — Dr. 
Brushfield considered further evidence was required 
before the actual character and period of the dis- 
coveries could be demonstrated, and Dr. Birch said 
archeologists should hold their opinions in abey- 
ance pending the results of further operations and 
examination.—About 501. is still required to com- 
plete the excavation of these baths. 


CHEMICAL.—March 1.—Prof. Thorpe, President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
Pilocarpine and the Alkaloids of Jaborandi 
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Leaves,’ by Dr. H. A. D. Jowett,‘ Isomeric Par- 
tially Racemic Salts containing Pentavalent Nitro- 
gen: I. Hydrindamine Bromocamphorsulphonates ; 
IJ. Hydrindamine Chlorocamphorsulphonate ; 
Ill. Hydrindamine cis-II.-Camphanates,’ by Dr. 
F. S. Kipping,—‘ New Synthesis of Indene,’ by Dr. 
F. S. Kipping and Mr, H. Hall,—‘ Potassium Nitrito- 
hydroximidosulphates and the Non-existence of 
Dihydroxylamine Derivatives,’ and ‘ Identification 
and Constitution of Fremy’s Sulphazotized Salts 
of Potassium,’ by Drs. E. Divers and T. Haga,— 
‘Some Acids obtained from a-dibromocamphor,’ by 
Messrs. A. Lapworth and E. M. Chapman,— Spectro- 
graphic Studies in Tautomerism : The Absorption 
Curves of the Ethyl Esters of Dibenzoylsuccinic 
Acid,’ and ‘The Curves of Molecular Vibrations of 
Benz-antialdoxime and Benz-synaldoxime,’ by Mr. 
W. N. Hartley and Dr. J. J. Dobbie,—' On Cam- 
pholytic and Isolauronolic Acids,’ by Messrs. J. 
Walker and W. Cormack,—‘ The Configuration of 
the Camphoric Acids,’ by Messrs. J. Walker and 
J. K. Wood,— The Constitution of Camphoric Acids,’ 
by Mr. J. Walker,—‘ Iodonium Compounds of the 
Type I R’' R” Rv and the Configuration of the 
Iodine Atom,’ by Dr. F. S. Kipping and Mr. H. 
Peters, —‘ Note on the Decomposition of Semi- 
carbazones,’ by Dr, F. 8. Kipping,—and ‘ On the Pre- 
sence of Invertase in some Plants of the Graminee, 
Part I.,’ by Mr. J. O'Sullivan. 


MICROSCOPICAL.— vb. 21.— Mr. W. Carruthers, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. E. M. Nelson, in pre- 
senting a “ Jones’s most improved combined micro- 
scope and apparatus,” said the Society had not 
hitherto possessed an example of this instrument in 
its collection. ‘The exact date of the instrument 
was a little uncertain, but he believed it to be about 
the last improvement in the non-achromatic micro- 
scope. The first published description of this 
microscope with a figure is to be found in Adams’s 
‘Essays on the Microscope,’ 1798.—Dr. J. W. 
Measures exhibited the photomicrographic and 
projection apparatus made by Carl Zeiss, of Jena. 
The apparatus was particularly complete, sufficing 
both for photomicrography pain fon projection, The 
camera was fitted with a bellows divided into two 
parts, and though upon a stand separate from that 
which carried the microscope and illuminating 
apparatus, no inconvenience had been found to 
arise from vibration. An are lamp was used sup- 
plied by a continuous current of 65 volts, 30 ampéres. 
The condenser, water chamber, iris diaphragm, and 
other parts required for illumination were fitted 
upon saddles sliding upon a A-shaped rail in front 
of the lamp, so that when once they had been 
accurately centred they could be moved along 
the rail to any required position without getting 
out of the optical axis. The first part of the 
exhibition illustrated the use of the arrangements 
for projecticrg the images of opaque objects 
upon the screen. This was followed by the 
exhibition of microscopic slides comprising insects, 
plant sections, marine polyps, and preparations of 
animal tissues, chiefly by means of the Zeiss micro- 
planar objectives, The last portion of the exhibition 
consisted of lantern-slides of plants, animals, and 
landscapes, and some fine photomicrographs of 
diatoms, lent for the occasion by Dr. Spitta. The 
apparatus is constructed so as to render the trans- 
ition from micro- to macro- projection and the 
reverse rapid and easy, the rearrangement of parts 
being effected in from one to three minutes.—The 
President thought they had before them an instru- 
ment of great utility in illustrating public lectures 
by showing minute details of sections on a large 
scale, much larger than there were conveniences 
for doing in that room.—Mr. L. Wright said he had 
heard much of the excellence of the Zeiss micro- 
planars, and had long desired to see what could be 
done with them. What he had seen that evening 
fully came up to his anticipations, the flatness of 
field and the definition up to the margin of the field 
being remarkably good. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— March 6.— 
Sir D. Fox, President, in the Chair.—It was an- 
nounced that 8 Associate Members had been trans- 
ferred to the class of Members,and that 10 candidates 
had been admitted as Students.—The monthly ballot 
resulted in the election of 4 Members, 11 Associate 
Members, and 1 Associate.—The paper read was ‘A 
Short History of the Engineering Works of the Suez 
Canal,’ by Sir C, A. Hartley. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION.—March 5.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair. — Mrs. 
Colenso, Miss A. C. Colthurst, Prof. J. D. Everett, 
Prof. P. f. Frankland, Mr. A. C. Ionides, Mrs. A. B. 
Kempe, Mr. A. G. Low, Col. W. T. Making, Col. F. 
Rhodes, Mr. W, M. Still, Major F. Trench-Gascoigne, 
Dr. S. West, Mrs. West, and Miss H. M. White were 
elected Members. 








Society oF ARTS. — March 5.—Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
in the chair.—Mr. E. Sanger Shepherd delivered the 
first of his course of Cantor Lectures on ‘The Photo- 
graphy of Colour.’ 

March 7.—Sir Owen Tudor Burne in the chair.— 
Dr. Carl Peters read a paper on ‘ Macombe’s Country 
(South of the Zambesi), its Ancient Goldfields and 
Industrial Prospects.’ 





SoOcIETY OF ENGINEERS. — March 5.—Mr. H- 
O’Connor, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘The Closing of Breaches in Sea and River 
Embankments,’ by Mr. R. F. Grantham. 





PHYSICAL.— March 2.—Prof. G. Carey Foster, V.P.» 
in the chair—Dr. F. G. Donnan read a paper on 
‘The Relative Rates of Effusion of Argon, Helium, 
and other Gases.’—Mr. E. C. C. Baly read a paper on 
‘The Distillation of Liquid Air and the Composition 
of the Gaseous and Liquid Phases..—A paper on 
‘The Reversibility of Galvanic Cells,’ by Mr. T. 8. 
Moore, was read by Dr. Lehfeldt. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Photography of Colour,’ Lecture II., Mr. E 

Sanger Shepherd. (Cantor Lecture ) é 

— soy a Tnstitution, 8.—* Underground Water,’ Mr. J. Shiress 
Wi 


ill. 
Tvurs. Royal Institution. 3—‘The Structure and Classification of 
Fishes,’ Lecture IX , Prof. E. Kay Lankester 
— Asiatic, 4.—'My Journey through the Khanate of Bokhara,’ 
Mrs. W. Rickmers. 
— Society of Arts, 8 -*‘ English Furniture,’ Mr L Liberty. 
_ Institution of Civil Engi 3. 8 — D i on 
Engineering Works of the Suez Canal.’ 
— Anthropological Institute, 3 re Circles of Scotland,’ Mr. 
A.L Lewis; ‘ Megalithic Buildings in Malta and Gozo,’ Mr. 
J. L. Myres. 
Wep. Society of Arts, 8 — ‘Continuation School Work in Rural 
Districts,’ Mr. H. Macan 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Recent Excavations at the Argive 
Hereum,’ Lecture I1I., Dr. UC. Waldstein. 
Royal, 4}. 
Historical, 5. 
Linnean, 8.—‘ Report on the Botanical Results of an Expedition 
to Mount Roraimain Kritish Guiana, undertaken by Messrs. 
F. V. McConnell and J.J. Queich,’ Mr. W. Botting Hemsley 
and others ; ‘ Bryozoa from Franz Josef Land, collected by the 
Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition, 1896-7,’ Mr. A. W. Waters 
— Chemical, 8—‘''he Vapour Densities of Dried Mercury and 
Mercurous Chloride,’ Mr. H Brereton !Baker; ‘‘The Prepara- 
tion of Pure Hydrobromic Acid’ and ‘A New Sulphide ef 
Arsenic,’ Dr. A. Scott; ‘The Action of Iodine on Alkalies,’ 
Mr. K. L. ‘Taylor; ‘The Interaction between Sulphites and 
Nitrites,’ Drs. E. Divers and Tamemasa Haga; and ‘ New 
Polysaccharides: Manno-galactan and Levulo - mannan,’ 
Messrs J. L. Bakerand T.H Pope. 

ae Society of Antiquaries, 8}. ‘An Inscribed Roman Ingot o' 


Cornish Tin, and Roman Tin-mining in Cornwall, Mr. F. 


‘The 





Havertield 
Far. Royal Iustitution, 9.—‘Pictorial Historical Records,’ Sir B. 
Stone. 








FINE ARTS 


—~_- 
GREAT ARTISTS. 


Masterpieces of Dutch Art in English Ool- 
lections. Etchings by P. J. Arendzen. Text 
by Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot. (London, Obach 
& Co. ; Amsterdam, Buffa Fils.)—Political and 
military circumstances, iacluding chiefly the 
confiscations of Joseph II., the incursions of 
Louis XIV. into the Low Countries, and the 
wars of the French Revolution, made England 
very exceptionally rich in the works of many 
famous masters. English wealth favoured the 
acquisition of pictures in so high a degree that 
no other country’s private collections can be 
compared with those which have furnished this 
sumptuous portfolio. It is a fact which cannot be 
denied—though, alas! neither can it be altered— 
that the public collections of Holland afford but 
little opportunity of learning to know Rem- 
brandt as a painter of historical, and above all 
of religious subjects. Even the more cultivated 
among Dutch people are ignorant of, or at least 
are insufliciently acquainted with, this phase of 
the genius of their greatest artist. The ‘ Simeon 
in the Temple’ at the Hague is the only Scrip- 
tural piece of the first rank in Dutch museums, 
but, though it is a marvellous work for a youth 
of twenty-four or twenty-five, it furnishes no 
idea of the powerful character and deep feeling 
which mark the Biblical pictures of Rembrandt’s 
ripe years. What Holland possesses besides 
within its borders is either of less importance or 
less accessible. Much of this is asserted on the 
authority of Dr. H. de Groot, who, as one of 
the Directors of the Ryks Museum at Amster- 
dam, ought to know what he is writing about. 
He analyzes Rembrandt’s method and inspira- 
tion with reference to ‘ The Salutation ’ in the 
manner of all experts, that is, in the form of a 
description of its leading elements, thus bringing 
to the reader’s notice whatever there is to be 





admired in it. He reminds us, too, of the more 
important facts in the picture’s history, such as 
that it once belonged to that warlike collector 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, afterwards to the 
King of Sardinia’s gallery, from which, after an 
interval, it passed in 1812 to Grosvenor House, 
where it is now most liberally made accessible 
to the public. Heer Arendzen has strenuously 
adhered to the distinctive qualities of the pic- 
tures he has selected, avoiding the mannerism 
which injures many long series of etchings ; for 
example, the method of F. Bol and even his way 
of looking at things are thoroughly distinguished 
from those of his master.- Bol’s ‘ Married Pair 
at their Toilette’ is a capital example of the 
etcher’s discriminating skill, and the more 
remarkable, too, because, as Dr. Hofstede de 
Groot notices, the husband in the group is the 
same whom Rembrandt painted in a picture 
now in the possession of the Duke of New- 
castle, and his wife, who accompanies him, 
figures again in a portrait in the Brussels 
Museum, there said to represent Saskia. The 
critic's final comment on the work is thoroughly 
to the point. ‘‘It is hard to look at this pic- 
ture,” he says, 

“with its splendid warm light, its harmonious 
colour, and its healthy technical and artistic 
qualities, without regret that the same Bol should 
have later so greatly forgotten himself, and have 
only painted pictures of a purely decorative and 
often bombastic character.” 

‘*Bombastic” is the right word. The first 
plate in the book reproduces Rembrandt’s 
‘ Salutation of the Virgin,’ which was one of the 
chief attractions of the recent exhibition at 
the Academy. Dr. de Groot’s careful studies 
enable him to point out some of the vagaries 
of the ablest Dutchmen, such as De Hooghe, 
the interior lights of some of those views of 
rooms in which he so often charms us not 
always agreeing with the lighting of the more 
distant exterior in the same pictures. He com- 
ments, too, upon the fact that the Dutch marine 
painters, when freed from the influence of 
Flemish art, developed their views indepen- 
dently—Simon de Vlieger, for instance, and 
J. Van de Capelle, both of whom show symp- 
toms of influence of Rembrandt. He does not 
fail to record the growth of the taste for such 
painters as Hobbema, and also of Cuyp, now a 
highly fashionable master, one of whose capital 
landscapes was cut in halves and sold as two, so 
that in John Smith’s time they remained 
separate in Lady Stuart's house, till Brown, the 
dealer, bought them both, joined them, and sold 
them as one to the grandfather of Mr. Holford. 
Mr. Holford recently lent it to the Academy. 
We are indebted to the publishers for impres- 
sions on Japanese paper, with the remarques of 
these etchings. The first portion of them we 
recommended to our readers about a year and 
a half ago. The series is now complete. 


Luca Signorelli. By Maud Cruttwell. (Bell 
& Sons.)—The present volume aims at giving 
a popular account of Luca Signorelli and his art. 
Considering how little is known about either 
by occasional visitors to picture galleries, the 
book is likely to be serviceable to many who 
may desire to learn something respecting the 
achievement of one of the greatest painters of 
the Italian Renaissance. It is, of course, no 
difficult undertaking for the student of the 
history of painting to become familiar with all 
that has been discovered relating to Signorelli, 
whether as to his work or to the circumstances 
of his career. But it is another matter with 
the layman. The works are scattered over 
many galleries. Some, as the frescoes, stand in 
obscure and unfrequented Italian cities. And 
the details of his life are to be searched for in 
histories and publications not usually possessed 
by the general reader ; the only single volume 
on Signorelli has hitherto been the valuable 
monograph by Herr Vischer. Miss Cruttwell 
has shown industry and intelligence in the 
execution of her task. Her style is, perhaps, 
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rather too suggestive of the lady professor, 
who has picked up a few technical terms in 
vogue among the impressionists, which might 
have been omitted in discussing the art of 
Signorelli. The process illustrations are from 
photographs, and are, therefore, misleading for 
those unacquainted with the original pictures. 
In some cases they are so confused and indis- 
tinct that it is difficult to distinguish the separate 
figures. Possibly the author is not respon- 
sible for the illustrations. It is twice stated 
that the frontispiece is a portrait of Signorelli. 
The frontispiece is the portrait of an unknown 
man in the Berlin Gallery. However, it is ina 
different style from the other illustrations, and 
is a good rendering of a noble portrait. 


We are glad to find that the remarkable 
series of articles on Gustave Moreau, contri- 
buted by M. Ary Renan to the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, have now appeared in a complete 
form. In dealing with a painter who does not 
pretend to paint man, but the ‘‘thoughts and 
imaginings of men,” there are always peculiar 
dangers of misinterpretation to be guarded 
against. Even those who can rightly apprehend 
the quality of the painter’s vision are given to 
seeing nothing else, and fall into the toils of 
@ sentimental admiration actually injurious to 
the reputation of its object. They thus afford 
a justification to the attitude of such as, being 
insensible to the attraction of the painter’s 
dreams, blind themselves to the nature of his 
claims as an artist. M. Ary Renan, admirably 
sympathetic, is, at the same time, critical. 
He defines the different phases of Moreau’s 
talent, together with the series of conceptions 
by which his work was dominated, and formu- 
lates the laws by which he worked them out. 
In executing this difficult bit of interpretation 
he touches the weak place delicately, but with 
perfect critical tact, and shows how the “‘ prin- 
cipe de la Richesse ” triumphed in Moreau’s late 
work to the detriment of ‘‘la ligne,” so that we 
finally come to examples ‘‘ot le décor devient 
exubérant, ot la facture se dilue dans l’irradia- 
tion du coloris.” M. Renan’s chapter on the 
‘Fatal Helen’ may be read with interest by 
those to whom Moreau’s art is unfamiliar, and 
the illustrations of the volume, which is pub- 
lished by the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, show the 
high level of execution to which we have been 
accustomed by the present administration. 








FRENCH ARCHZOLOGY. 


The Stones of Paris in History and Letters, by 
Benjamin E. Martin and Charlotte M. Martin, 
2 vols. illustrated (Smith, Elder & Co.), is a 
book which is readable for the general public 
without being, as it easily might be had the 
authors taken less trouble, ridiculous to the 
learned. To some extent it fills the place of a 
book for which we have often sighed in vain— 
for it does not exist—a history of the Paris 
streets and of their changed and changing names. 
Of course in two volumes crammed with allusions 
it is possible to find some mistakes, and still 
more positive assertion upon matters of doubt ; 
but it would be impossible to point them out in 
the present case without paying repeated tribute 
to the industry of the authors and to their evi- 
dent deep interest in their enthralling subject. 
The authors are convinced of the virtues of 
Madame Récamier. They tell us of “her 
passion for goodness,” ‘‘her modesty,” and so 
forth. The topic is one so closely connected 
with the literary lives of Chateaubriand, B. 
Constant, and Madame de Staél, that it forms 
what a dead critic used to call in our pages one 
of the fox-hunts of men of letters. Our authors 
see no mystery and have no doubts. But they 


could hardly be expected to wander off from 
their special subject into the strange story of 
life at Coppet during Madame Récamier’s visit. 
From the particular point of view of ‘‘ modesty,” 
which is that deliberately chosen by our authors, 
the virgin-wife and lover who patronized the 





somewhat gross and kaleidoscopic amours of 
her greater woman-friend is to our mind less 
attractive than Madame de Staél herself, who 
at least was frank, except when, as in the case of 
Rocca, she was socially ashamed. The relations 
of the two women to both B. Constant and to 
the Prussian prince to our modern minds were 
nasty. Our authors state that the seminary of 
St. Sulpice in front of the church was “‘ built in 
the early years of the seventeenth century”; 
but we were under the impression that the 
seminary was only established in 1642. The 
chief fault of the book is a certain confusion 
of style ; for example, in vol. ii. pp. 186, 187, in 
the account of some kings of France. Bottin 
is taken as an authority on present addresses, 
but ‘ Tout Paris’ is far safer for what it includes ; 
for example, in vol. ii. p. 116, ‘‘the comtesse 
de Chevreuse” is a mistake for the present 
‘*duchesse de Chevreuse.” Place des Vosges 
is not, as asserted, a name taken from a “‘ pro- 
vince,” but from a department. The provinces 
of ancient France were not named from natural 
objects, and the revolutionary departments were 
named after rivers and mountains. The book 
would have been improved by a list of authorities, 
or by references, as, for example, to M. de Guil- 
hermy’s ‘ Itinéraire Archéologique de Paris,’ and 
to ‘Les Monuments de Paris,’ by M. de Cham- 
peaux. 

We have received two more numbers of M. 
de Nolhac’s great work L’ Histoire du Chateau 
de Versailles, now in course of publication by 
the Société d’Edition, Artistique. It is not 
only the most important publication of all 
those which have appeared on this subject, 
but the only one the text of which can 
be consulted with absolute confidence in its 
authority. The illustrations are, unfortunately, 
of very various merit ; the process or processes 
employed seem best adapted to rendering the 
exterior, the architectural detail, and the sculp- 
tured groups which adorn the gardens and 
fountains of Versailles. The reproduction of 
the engravings, valuable as they are as docu- 
ments, scarcely seems sufficient from an artistic 
point of view; it is, however, understood that 
the publishers have the generous intention of 
repeating those which may be regarded as serious 
failures. The text of the third part, now in our 
hands, contains citations from the chief contem- 
porary writers of the Grand Siécle who have 
described the ancient glories of the domain 
of Louis XIV. All lovers of letters, as well as 
students of the period, will turn M. de Nolhac’s 
pages with delight. 








TWO BABYLONIAN SEALS. 
46, Fulbam Park Gardens, S.W., March 3, 1900. 

I Have read with interest Mr. Hayes Ward’s 
letter on the subject of two cylinder seals which 
Mr. L. W. King, of the British Museum, has 
published in his recent work. As to the first of 
these I have no remarks to make, for each 
student has a right to form and to hold his own 
opinion with regard to its interpretation and 
date. About the second I have a few words 
to say, and if you can find room for them in 
your valuable paper I shall be very much 
obliged. This seal, which Mr. Ward declares 
to be a forgery, was published for the first time 
by Mr. King. On inquiry at the British 
Museum I find that the seal has not yet been 
exhibited ; it follows, therefore, that Mr. Ward 
can never have seen it! Thus it seems that 
Mr. Ward has based his opinion as to its 
genuineness upon a printed copy made from a 
process-block, which was derived from a photo- 
graph of a plaster impression of the seal! I 
have been allowed by the authorities of the 
Museum to examine the seal carefully, and to 
compare it with the others of the same period 
in the collection. I have also compared it with 
the seals published by Le Clerq, De Sarzec, 
Dieulafoy, and others, and in my opinion there 
is no doubt whatever as to its genuineness. Both 





the cylinder and the work which is upon it are 
ancient, and belong to the Sumerian period, 
and the workmanship is in the best style of 
glyptic art. The scene represented upon it has 
not been recognized by Mr. Ward ; but this is 
not to be wondered at, because he is not an 
expert in cuneiform archeology or in Babylonian 
mythology. Mr. Ward has collected cylinder 
seals for some years, but any one who will take 
the trouble to read his descriptions of the seals 
which he published in his short catalogue some 
years ago will see at a glance that he is an 
amateur with but little experience. The mere 
fact of his passing a sweeping condemnation on 
an object which he has never seen speaks 
volumes for the value of his opinion and judg- 
ment on such matters. If ieeline proof of his 
inability to decide such questions be wanted, 
I have only to refer the reader to his un- 
fortunate connexion with and publication of 
the famous ‘‘ Dr. Blau forgeries.” These objects 
were twice published by Mr. Ward, who, in 
this case also, based his opinion on a copy or 
photograph only. These grotesque forgeries 
were denounced some time ago by M. Menant, 
and during the past year were bought for a few 
shillings as well-known forgeries by a London 
dealer in a London sale-room ; and they were 
given by him to the British Museum, where I 
myself have seen them. 
W. St. Cuap Boscawen. 





CHANCELLOR FERGUSON. 


WE regret to have to announce the death 
of Mr. Richard S. Ferguson, M.A., LL.M., 
F.S.A., Chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle, 
and a noted antiquary, at his residence in Car- 
lisle, on the 3rd inst. 

Chancellor Ferguson was born in 1837, and 
was educated at eng, arene and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. e took his B.A. 
degree in 1860, and was called to the bar in 
1862. After practising for about ten years asa 
barrister his health broke down, and until 1874 
he travelled in Egypt and Australia. On his. 
return home Mr. Ferguson devoted himself hence- 
forth to local mattersand thestudy of archzeology. 
He was twice Mayor of Carlisle, in 1881-2 and 
1882-3, and besides editing a volume on the 
municipal records, he also published one on the 
royal charters granted to his native city. In 
recognition of these labours the corporation 
made him an honorary freeman of Carlisle. 
Mainly through his exertions the interesting 
mansion called Tullie House was acquired by 
the city and converted into an institution for 
the advancement of science, art, and literature, 
including a Free Library, an excellent museum of 
local antiquities and natural history, schools of 
art and science, and an art gallery. 

But to a wide circle of friends Chancellor 
Ferguson was best known as an antiquary. As 
early as 1866 he was instrumental in establishing 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society, which, under his 
fostering care, has risen to a high rank 
among local societies. Since 1868 he had edited 
its transactions, and the numerous papers 
which he contributed show alike the deep in- 
terest he took in matters archeological and the 
wideness of his tastes. He did much to clear 
up, principally by excavations, many of the dis- 
puted points concerning the Roman Wall, and 
through his energy a large number of important 
sculptured and inscribed Roman remains were 
rescued from injury and destruction, and pre- 
served at Tullie House. By the publication in 
1882 of a work on church plate in the diocese 
of Carlisle he did much to arouse an interest in 
a hitherto neglected subject, which has brought 
forth good fruit in many other parts of England. 
In 1877 Chancellor Ferguson was elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and ap- 
pointed its local secretary for Cumberland, a 
post he held until his death. His zeal was 
evinced in the constant series of carefully pre- 
pared reports which he communicated to the 
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Society. He was also an old member and a 
Vice-President of the Royal Archeological In- 
stitute, and besides contributing papers from 
time to time to its Journal, he was a regular 
attendant at the annual meetings held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Chancellor Ferguson had been an acute 
sufferer from asthma and bronchitis from his 
youth, and had latterly been greatly enfeebled 
by a serious heart complaint, which eventually 
caused his death. His kindly presence and 
genial good nature will be missed by a wide 
circle of friends. 





Christ Church, Oxford, March 6, 1900. 

May I be allowed briefly to testify to the 
archeological services of Chancellor Ferguson ? 
My own work necessarily brings me into contact 
with the work of local archzeology in many dis- 
tricts, and I have learnt to rate Mr. Ferguson’s 
work extremely high. Ido not refer so much 
to his printed work, though that is extensive 
and valuable; I would rather emphasize his 
practical work as a county archeologist. Not 
only has he maintained for thirty years a numer- 
ous, effective, and influential society for the 
study of local antiquities—a rare achievement 
in these latter days; he has also shown a real 
appreciation of the objects at which such a 
society may profitably aim. To his efforts we 
owe the museum at Tullie House, Carlisle. He 
instigated the preparation of catalogues of county 
antiquities, the illustrated catalogue of Roman 
stones at Tullie House, the ample list of sepul- 
chral effigies in Cumberland churches by Canon 
Bower, the volume on early local crosses by 
Messrs. Calverley and Collingwood —all three 
published by the local society. He promoted 
the publication of local documents, such as 
the Chartulary of Wetheral, lately issued by 
Canon Prescott. He urged on excavation, both 
of Roman remains, as at Hardknott and along 
the Wall, and of ecclesiastical, as at Furness 
Abbey.. It was a bitter disappointment to him 
some weeks ago that no report on the Furness 
excavations had been yet prepared by the ex- 
cavators. Personally or by deputy he watched 
over his neighbourhood, guided restoration, and 
recorded discoveries. His place cannot be filled 
as he filled it, but he has left an admirable 
example of vigorous and valuable work for local 
history, and the more clearly his merits are 
recognized the more useful will be his example. 

F. HavErFIeELD. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristrzE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 3rd inst. the following pictures: A. 
Achenbach, View on the Beach at Scheveningen, 
3151. O. Achenbach, Scene on the Quay at 
Naples, 168/.; View of Rome, 157/. E. de 
Blaas, A Venetian Workroom, 199]. F. De- 
fregger, An Interior, with Tyrolean peasants, 
110). J. Israéls, A Peasant Woman, seated 
before a fire, 1201. B.C. Koekkoek, A Land- 
scape in Winter, 178). R. Salinas, The Golden 
Wedding, 2101. G. Schénleber, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 273/. A. Schreyer, A Group of Five 
Mounted Arabs, 588/. E. Verboeckhoven, A 
Peasant, with sheep, donkey, &c., 1521. ; Sheep 
and Poultry in a Stall, 220). F. Ziem, Two 
Large Steamships at Anchor, 378!. 

On the 5th inst. E. W. Cooke’s picture A 
Dutch Poon running for the Port of Harlingen 
fetched 1991. 








ffine-Grt Gossiy. 


Sir Epwarp Poynter’s contributions to the 
coming Academy are not ambitious, although 
they display the solid and learned qualities of 
hisart. The largest is a seated portrait, life-size, 
three-quarters, of Mrs. Murray Guthrie in a 
close-fitting evening gown of white satin; the 
face is in nearly full view, the eyes are directed 
to the front, her hands rest in her lap. A much 
smaller picture depicts playful groups of Greek 





girls at a fountain ; one of them is splashing a 
companion with the water. The design is fresh 
and spontaneous. Somewhat larger is a paint- 
ing of Shakspeare’s Helena and Hermia on a 
garden-seat, which is backed by a laurel hedge ; 
the costumes are Greek, and the figures are 
vivaciously discussing the rich ornaments of a 
piece of embroidery, which, according to the 
text, engrossed them both. Since it was 
exhibited Sir Edward has worked a good deal 
upon his brilliant picture ‘The Skirt Dance,’ 
the interior of a Greek hall, where a dancer, clad 
in a rose-coloured tissue, is performing before 
an assembly of ladies and children to the music 
of a piper standing on her right. 

Tne Dowdeswell Galleries contain seventy- 
seven drawings by Mr. H. Goodwin, represent- 
ing scenes among Italian cities and Swiss 
mountains. Collectively, in character, execu- 
tion, and sentiment, they approximate to the 
works of A. W. Hunt, but they do not possess 
the range, delicacy, firmness, and research of 
that admirable artist. They are furthest re- 
moved from the standard of Hunt in their lack 
of poetry, which is present in very unequal and 
generally very limited degree in these drawings. 
We like best of them ‘San Costanza and San 
Pietro, Perugia’( No.7), on accountof therosiness 
and choiceness of its middle tints, though, as in 
most of its neighbours, the drawing lacks pre- 
cision and research. Fineness, good colour, and 
sympathy with nature are manifest in ‘ When the 
Swallows Return, Florence’ (11), but it is 
prosaic. The colour of ‘A Forsaken Path, 
Verona’ (14), is commendable, and the subject 
itself has a touch of poetry about it. The most 
poetical of the lot is ‘ Waiting for the Sun, 
Pilatus’ (65), a study of effect before dawn in 
a lofty mountain country. Very clear, and 
sounder than ordinary, is ‘Riva San Lorenzo, 
Verona’ (15). The opalescence of the shadowed 
‘Porch of San Zeno, Verona’ (24), as seen in 
sunlight, is delicate and enjoyable. The reflec- 
tion of sunlight on the green water which dis- 
tinguishes ‘The Ocean Pathway’ (28) is good 
and true. The most tender of the remaining 
drawings is ‘A Summer Morning, Lucerne’ (56). 

Mr. H. Tuosson has collected at the Con- 
tinental Gallery, in New Bond Street, a number 
of his drawings, tinted as well as in black and 
white, made for ‘ The Highways and Byways of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’ 

Tue Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, which 
till within the Jast two years was in sole occupa- 
tion of the gallery in the Champ de Mars, 
has determined not to hold an exhibition this 
year. This has been decided on, the Paris 
authorities say, “d’accord avec la Société des 
Artistes Francais ”—that is, with the leaders of 
the Salon. Probably the junior society will 
henceforth be merged in the older. Another 
subject for congratulation is that the managers 
of the latter body have decided greatly to 
reduce the number of works for which room 
will be found. 








MUSIC 


—~e 


The National Musie of America and its 
Sources. By Louis ©. Elson. (Boston, 
U.S8., Page & Co.) 

Ir was during the epoch of the Reforma- 

tion, as our author reminds us, “‘ that the 

seeds were planted which afterward became 
the earliest music of New England,” and 
he carefully distinguishes between the 

Pilgrims and the Puritans: the former 

were members of the Separatist Church at 

Leyden, the latter a ‘dissatisfied kind of 

Episcopalians’; in the new country, how- 

ever, as regards the musical part of the 

services, they soon adopted a similar ser- 
vice. An entertaining account is given of the 





opposition to ‘The Bay Psalm-Book,’ the 
first volume of the kind printed in the 
colonies (1636). Singing from printed 
music, called “‘ the new way,” was objected 
to for many reasons, and first because it 
was a new way; then becauee it was Popish, 
because “it grieves good men, exasperates 
them, and causes them to behave dis- 
orderly,” and so on, many other objections 
being equally foolish. There was also the 
fight against organs. In 1713 Mr. Brattle, 
a Puritan, ‘‘ but a man of artistic instincts ”’ 
(the ‘‘ but” is amusing), presented, by will, 
an organ to the Brattle Square Church, 
Boston, yet the gift was declined. A quota- 
tion from Henry M. Brooks’s ‘ Olden-Time 
Music’ gives curious inferential proof that 
the Puritans in their homes did not indulge 
in instrumental music. The earliest in- 
ventories in the Probate Office of Essex 
county mention 

‘every pot, skillet, gridiron, article of wearing- 
apparel, old chair and table, bed, bolster, and 
pillow, silver spoon, pewter dish, bushel of corn; 
indeed articles of the most trifling nature are 
carefully enumerated; no lutes, citterns, spinets, 
harpsichords, flutes, or viols are mentioned.” 

The earliest record of auy secular concert 
in America was one given in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, in 1744. A programme of one at 
Salem in 1798 is a curiosity. It opens with 
a ‘‘Grand Symphony by Pleyl.” Haydn— 
or Hayden, as the name is spelt—is only 
represented by a ‘Full Piece.” Of Beet- 
hoven we are told that his ‘fifth symphony 
was performed in Boston less than seventy 
years ago, divided into three sections, with 
lighter music interspersed, for fear that the 
audience would grow weary!” This reminds 
one of the second performance of Handel’s 
‘Israel in Egypt’ in 1739, when the oratorio 
‘“‘ was shortened and intermixed with Songs.”’ 
It is interesting to see how European 
national songs have been utilized by the 
Americans. ‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee,” was 
set to ‘God save the King’ in 1832, and 
the tune was christened ‘America.’ ‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle’ appears to be either of English 
or Dutch origin. The ‘ Star-spangled 
Banner,’ the ‘‘ melody which is dearest to 
the American heart,” seems almost to a 
certainty English. The music has been 
ascribed to Dr. S. Arnold; it has, by the 
way, rhythmic and at times note resemblance 
with Purcell’s ‘‘Now the maids and the 
men” duet. Then ‘Rule, Britannia,’ was 
patriotically plagiarized in 1794, when it 
became ‘ Rise, Columbia.’ 

Only the poem ‘The Old Folks at Home’ 
is an American production. The melody was 
first heard in ‘Clari, the Maid of Milan,’ a 
musical play produced in London in 1832. 
Our author says, ‘‘It is scarcely proper to 
claim ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ as an American 
song, but we may be permitted to correct a 
few errors concerning it.” We cannot, how- 
ever, find among his comments any correc- 
tion of errors, but only familiar statements 
regarding the play ‘Clari’ and Sir Henry 
Bishop. This volume, small in compass, 
is nevertheless a valuable contribution to- 
wards the history of national music in 
America. The author hopes that Messrs. 
Paine, MacDowell, Parker, or one of other 
contemporary composers named, will ‘bring 
forth the music of the true national hymn 
of America,” a ‘nobler one than any of 
those which she has appropriated.”’ 
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Studies of Great Composers. By C. Hubert H. 
Parry, Mus.Doc. Sixth Edition. (Routledge 
& Sons.)—The author of this interesting work 
reminds readers in his preface that as these 
** studies” were originally written for young 
people, they do not ‘‘ attempt to deal with the 
profounder and more abstruse questions which 
are of interest to advanced musicians and 
students, and professed masters of artistic philo- 
sophy.” There are, therefore, no new views to 
discuss, and although we may not endorse every 
one of Dr. Parry’s statements, his book un- 
doubtedly offers sound, healthy, profitable 
reading to young folk. And a sixth edition 
within fourteen years speaks for itself. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. Piunket GREENE and Mr. Leonard 
Borwick gave their second song and pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon 
last week. Among a number of interesting 
songs were Sir Hubert Parry’s arrangement of 
the early sixteenth-century ‘Von edler Art,’ 
Dr. Stanford’s arrangement of the eighteenth- 
century ‘Entendez-vous le Carillon du Verre?’ 
and settings of various poems by Mrs. Caroline 
Maude, Dr. E. Walker, and Mr. Elgar. Mr. 
Borwick played Beethoven’s Sonata in c minor, 
Op. 111, with excellent judgment and effect. 
He also performed, and in his best manner, 
pieces by Handel, Mozart, Chopin, and 
Brahms. 


Herr Hatir was leader at the Popular Con- 
cert on Saturday afternoon, and with the assist- 
ance of Messrs. Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and 
Hugo Becker gave a sound, satisfactory per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor 
(Op. 95). The German violinist gave a tech- 
nically good, though not particularly sym- 
pathetic rendering of the solo passages in 
Spohr’s ‘Scena Cantante.’ Miss Fanny Davies’s 
rendering of three Chopin Preludes was as 
usual earnest and artistic. The programme 
concluded with Brahms’s fine Sonata in F 
(Op. 99) for piano and ’cello. The National 
Anthem was sung in the course of the after- 
noon by Mrs. Hutchinson, as soloist, and the 
audience. 


One of the victims of the war in South Africa, 
Major C. R. Day, of the Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry, who was dangerously wounded at 
Paardeberg on the 18th ult., and has since died, 
deserves mention here on account of his valuable 
studies in Indian music, which were published 
in a handsome volume illustrated by Mr. 
William Gibb (Novello & Co.; reviewed in the 
Atheneum, December 12th, 1891), and of an 
admirable catalogue of the wind instruments 
shown in the Military Exhibition at Chelsea the 
previous year, published by Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. We have lost a man in his 
prime (he was born in 1860), who might have 
advanced our military music, in which he took 
so keen an interest, and have gone further 
along the byways of non-harmonic musical 
systems had he been spared. Major Day was a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, a member 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh’s committee 
of the Vienna Exhibition, 1892, and of the 
Committee of Advice to the Royal Commission 
for the Paris Exhibition this year. 


On March 13th Mr. John S. Bumpus will 
read a paper at the Musical Association entitled 
‘Irish Church Composers.’ 


THE Londoner is the title of a new weekly 
review which will shortly appear. Among other 
subjects, music, painting, and the drama will be 
represented. The first number will contain an 
article by Mr. F. H. Cowen concerning the im- 
pressions produced on him by his own music. 


THE death is announced of Jules Armingaud, 
an excellent violinist, who, in conjunction with 
MM. Léon Jacquard, Edouard Lalo, since famed 
as a composer, and Mas, founded a quartet 





society at Paris about the year 1855. Armin- 
gaud published various pieces for violin, but he 
was also the author of two books, ‘ Consonances 
et Dissonances’ and ‘ Modulations.’ He was 
born at Bayonne in 1820. 


JosePpH Dupont, the chef-d’orchestre of La 
Monnaie, Brussels, died scarcely two months 
ago, and now we have to record the sudden 
death of M. Oscar Stoumon, one of the two 
directors of that theatre who lately resigned. 
Le Ménestrel of March 4th speaks of him as an 
excellent administrator and a true artist. He 
was born at Liége in 1836, and went to Brussels 
in 1858. He received musical instruction from 
Meyerbeer. Stoumon wrote many operas and 
ballets. In conjunction with M. Calabrési he 
assumed the direction of La Monnaie in 1875. 


Herr SrecrrieD WaGNeER will conduct a 
Colonne Concert at Paris during the present 
month. Herr Richard Strauss is now in Paris, 
a friendly rival, at the Lamoureux Concerts, 


Lroprotp GRUTZMACHER, an excellent violon- 
cellist, younger brother of Friedrich Griitz- 
macher, the renowned violoncellist of Leipzig 
and Dresden, died last week at Weimar. He 
was born at Dessau in 1835. 


Le Ménestrel of February 26th announces that 
Humperdinck, completely recovered from his 
recent illness, is putting the finishing touches to 
a comic opera, of which he is carefully conceal- 
ing the title. The composer’s sister wrote the 
libretto of ‘Hiansel und Gretel,’ but the new 
book is said to be from the pen of his father. 


EvGEN p’ALBERT’s opera ‘Kain’ was _ pro- 
duced at the Opera-house, Berlin, on Feb- 
ruary 17th, under the able direction of Dr. 
Muck. Herr B. Hoffmann in the title réle 
appears to have greatly distinguished himself. 
The poem by Herr Heinrich Bulhaupt is based 
on Byron’s ‘Cain.’ Herr Otto Lessmann in 
the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung speaks of the 
music as the ‘‘ powerful utterance of a great 
creative talent.” 


AccorpinG to the Signale of February 20th 
the posthumous ballet ‘ Aschenbrédel,’ by 
Johann Strauss, will be produced for the 
first time, not at Vienna, but at the Berlin 
Opera-house. 


WE read in Le Ménestrel of March 4th that 
M. Charles Rouland, the organist of St. Peter's, 
Vienna, recently found in an old cupboard, which 
had not been opened for many years, autographs 
of Beethoven and Schubert, and among them 
the autograph of the Rondo in B flat for piano- 
forte and orchestra which Beethoven never 
finished, and which was supposed by Otto Jahn 
to have been intended for the Concerto in B flat 
(Op. 19). In 1829, two years after the death of 
the composer, Czerny completed the Rondo, and 
it was published by A. Diabelli. The autograph 
has been handed over to the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. It is to be hoped that Le 
Ménestrel or some other paper will say some- 
thing about the remaining contents of the cup- 
board. 


At a recent conférence at the Goldoni Theatre, 
Venice, where he is putting the finishing touches 
to his new opera ‘The Masks,’ Mascagni dis- 
coursed on revolution in musical art. After 
expressing his admiration for the genius of 
Wagner, he complained of the musical critics 
who induced young Italian composers to copy in 
superficial fashion the German master. He also 
expressed the opinion that the time had come to 
return to true Italian national music, such as 
that of Cimarosaand Mozart. Though expressed 
in somewhat exaggerated form, these sentiments 
seem worth notice. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Society Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Monday Popular Concert. 8. St. James’s Hall. 
Mr. George Clinton’s Chamber Concert, 8 15, Queen’s Hall. 


8un. 
Mon. 


Wep. Ivan Caryil’s Orchestral Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
Txuurs. Medame Carrefio’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St James’s Hall. 
Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t_ James’s Hall. 

— Orchestral Concert, 3 30, Crystal Palace. 

— London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Annual Irish Ballad Concert, 8, Exeter Hall. 





DRAMA 


ee 


THE WEEK. 
LycreuM.—‘ Hamlet’ “in its entirety.” 

A cERTAIN academic interest attends the 
presentation of an unabridged version of 
‘Hamlet.’ Whether such has been seen on 
the English stage before it was given by 
Mr. Benson first at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
now at the Lyceum, is a matter concerning 
which conjecture is baffled. Of the early 
performances of ‘ Hamlet,’ whether at Court 
or university, subsequent to the creation by 
Burbage of the title ré/e, we know practically 
nothing. Poth the Second Quarto and the 
text of the First Folio, accepted as autho- 
ritative, were, the former certainly, the 
latter presumably, printed from copies which 
had been curtailed by the actors. Copies 
with marks of further excisions, made sub- 
sequent to the Restoration for the purpose 
of bringing the whole within limits suitable 
to performance, are, it is understood, in 
existence. With the advent of Garrick 
came the plan, subsequently followed by 
actor-managers, of issuing their own adapta- 
tions of the play, in which not only almost 
every character except Hamlet himself was 
deprived of a portion of the words assigned 
him, but also, on occasion, whatever 
effective speech could, without violation of 
probability, be taken from other prominent 
characters was assigned to the hero. On 
these revelations, often sickening, of the 
vanity of managers, known as ‘acting 
editions,” there is no cause to dwell. 
Mr. Benson at least has dealt ‘fairly 
and squarely” with the play, and has 
gone as near to giving the recognized text 
of the Folio as the conditions of the 
modern stage permit. That the coarse and 
insolent speeches of Hamlet to Ophelia were 
ever spoken on the stage is hard to believe. 
Mrs. Benson, as Ophelia, begins one of 
the snatches of licentious song, and is 
checked by the grief of the spectators and an 
interruption from without. To those familiar 
with the original text, who on such an 
occasion must constitute a very large 
majority of the public, this plan offers 
the requisite amount of suggestion. No 
fault whatever is, indeed, to be found with 
the manner in which the experiment is con- 
ducted. Itis not difficult even to condone 
imperfections and inaccuracies of delivery 
when we think how difficult is the task 
undertaken. Genuine enjoyment is derived 
from the restitution of passages never pre- 
viously heard upon the stage. Again, while 
there is much that is inadequate and 
amateurish in the performance, there is 
nothing jarring or offensive. Mr. Benson 
is but a colourless and an uninspiriting 
Hamlet, and the characters generally are 
feebly portrayed. Laertes is perhaps the 
best. Still the whole serves an educational 
purpose, and repays attention. That 
it repays the expenditure of time involved 
will scarcely be said. One understands 
how at Bayreuth a world of enthusiasts 
may spend in listening to the music 
of Wagner all the parts of a day not 
occupied by the discharge of the functions 
indispensable to prolonged existence. Bay- 
reuth is not London, however. It may be 
doubted if in any place where life is quick 
and active an experiment of the kind 
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could be carried to a satisfactory issue. 
Wagnerian masterpieces, moreover, can 
scarcely be enjoyed except under conditions 
such as are realized at Bayreuth. We 
can, however, all of us read the whole 
of ‘Hamlet’ at our ease and leisure, and 
the amount of illumination afforded is not 
sufficient to justify the substitution for one’s 
easy-chair of the crowning discomfort of a 
Lyceum stall, and the devotion to the theatre 
of what is practically the whole of a working 
day. 








RECENT PLAYS. 

Osbern and Ursyne, a Drama in Three Acts. 
By John Oliver Hobbes. (Lane.)—The new 
drama of John Oliver Hobbes, the scene of 
which is laid in an English castle in the year 
1098, is lacking neither in passion nor in poetry. 
It is, however, rough and eccentric in versifica- 
tion, and reminds us of what was known as the 
spasmodic school of poetry. Hugh, Earl of 
Carliol, betrothed to Arlette, of Belesmes, 
but in love with and beloved by Ursyne, 
daughter of Count Geoffrey, has, it is thought, 
been slain in the wars. His spouse elect 
has consoled herself in secret with LEadric, 
a Saxon nobleman, while Ursyne, though 
devoted to the memory of her dead lover, 
listens without rebuking them to the pleadings 
of the bastard Osbern. Considerable trouble 
mixes, accordingly, with the rejoicings with 
which the return of Hugh, who is not dead, 
is greeted. Preparations for the contemplated 
nuptials are resumed, but Hugh’s love is 
all for Ursyne. Their stealthy embraces 
are seen by Osbern, who slays the earl and 
departs. Though the blame of the deed falls 
for a while upon Eadric the Saxon, the truth is 
told by Osbern himself, who is condemned to 
expiate the crime by tortures. From these he 
is freed by Ursyne, who slays him with the 
poignard of the dead earl, and herself expires 
upon his body. Not easy to understand is the 
character of the heroine, who, while loving 
Hugh, encourages, and to some extent par- 
ticipates in Osbern’s raptures. This, however, 
is not the first time when masculine compre- 
hension has failed to grasp feminine subtleties. 
The closing scene has nobility as well as pathos, 
and the play, though it scarcely seems calculated 
for stage exposition, is powerful, and in a sense 
dramatic. Written partly in prose and partly 
in verse blank or with rhymed triplets, it con- 
stitutes a curious metrical experiment. Never 
before can a drama aiming at production have 
contained a speech made of lines, halting at 
times, and so strangely rhymed as the follow- 
ing :— 

= Betrothed were they, but, since her years 

Were still so new, the Earl had fears 

Marriage would bring but showers of tears. 

He thought this more when he saw there 

Her cousin Ursyne’s raven hair, 

And eyes that drew him with flames more fair 

Than Elfin light on marshes deep. 

Whene’er he looked, she seemed to weep. 

Little by little, false love did creep 

Into his heart. Betrothed was he 

To Arlette, yet, O misery ! 

Ursyne did hold him in captivity. 
There are several similar speeches, which, how- 
ever, must not be taken as showing the writer 
at her best. The love scenes are represented 
in passages such as this :— 


This is not gladness; never think it is, 

Nor ever think ’twas either harp or dance 
Which gave thy face the perfume of the rose 
And something fairer than the rose’s flush. 
This is love’s miracle when love meets love ; 


lines that might easily be ascribed to Dobell, 
Beddoes, or Alexander Smith. It may sound a 
prosaic criticism, but in the following lines is 
there not a mistake :— 

When I did think thee dead, the woman in me 





Was all distinguished. Hast thou not seen lights 
Burn brightly for a while, then, suddenly, 

After some futile waving in the wind, 

Go out in utter darkness? I was so. 


Surely for ‘‘distinguished” we should read | 
extinguished. | 


The Black Tulip. By Alexandre Dumas. 
Done into English by J. Adair FitzGerald. 
(Greening & Co.)— Mr. Adair FitzGerald is 
responsible for what is known as the ‘+ Hay- 
market edition” of ‘The Black Tulip.’ It is a 
thoroughly workmanlike rendering, and gives 
as good an idea as can be obtained of the pretty 
romance on which Mr. Grundy based his play. 
It has a short and excellent introduction, a 
frontispiece showing Mr. Cyril Maude as Doctor 
Van Baerle and Miss Winifred Emery as the 
fair Rose, with plates of Mr. Harrison as Wil- 
liam of Orange, Mr. Kinghorne as Isaac Boxtel, 
and other illustrations. 








“BEGET” AND “ BEGETTER” IN ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLISH. 

I am not one of those bold bad men who 
assert that ‘‘ beget” is never used for ‘‘ pro- 
cure” or ‘‘obtain” in Elizabethan English ; 
but I hold that no Elizabethan example of the 
word in that sense has yet been exhibited. Mr. 
Lee’s contention seems to me singularly incon- 
clusive, and is certainly not free from serious 
error. 

1. Mr. Lee states that ‘‘Cotgrave in his 
French-English dictionary places ‘ procure’ and 
‘procurer’ as synonyms for ‘ beget’ and ‘ be- 
getter’ when he reaches the headings engendrer 
and engendreur.” It is important that Shak- 
spearean students should know how to use Cot- 
grave: all the English words rendering dif- 
ferent senses of a French word are not 
necessarily English synonyms ; thus pourchasser 
means to ‘‘ procure ” and also to ‘‘ follow,” but 
these English words are not synonyms. Often 
when introducing a second distinct meaning after 
that first given Cotgrave uses the word ‘‘ also” ; 
often he separates distinct meanings by a semi- 
colon ; sometimes the semicolon has no more 
force than acomma. In the case of engendrer 
and engendreur Cotgrave (1611) gives two groups 
of different meanings separated by semicolons : 

‘* Engendrer. To ingender, procreate, beget, 
breed ; cause, make, procure, begin.” 

“ Kngendreur. An ingenderer, begetter, breeder ; 
a maker, procurer, beginner of.” 

Cotgrave does not identify in meaning ‘‘ beget ” 
and “‘ procure”; he distinguishes them. 

2. Mr. Lee writes: ‘‘In 1671 Skinner in 
his ‘Etymologicon Lingus Anglicans’ inter- 
prets ‘ beget’ by the Latin word obtinere.” On 
the contrary, Skinner interprets ‘‘ beget” by 
gignere, and by that alone. He derives ‘‘ beget ” 
from Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ begettan,” which he inter- 
prets rightly as obtinere: ‘‘ Beget, Gignere, ab 
A.-S. Begettan, Obtinere.” Skinner’s testimony 
goes directly against Mr. Lee’s contention. 

3. Mr. Lee alarms his opponents by the 
appeal to authority—that of ‘‘ the editors of the 
great Variorum edition [of Shakspeare] of 
1821, whose judgments are never lightly to be 
called in question.” The opinion referred to is 
that of James Boswell (the younger) alone, who 
signs the note on ‘‘ begetter,” and that opinion 
is grounded on the fact that Dekker in ‘Satiro- 
mastix ’ uses ‘* beget” in the sense of ‘‘ get.” 

4, Let us, therefore, come to Dekker, whom 
Mr. Lee cites. The word ‘‘beget” is used by 
Dekker’s Welsh knight, who, says Mr. Lee, 
‘*mispronounces his English, although there is 
no patent eccentricity in his vocabulary.” Many 
of poor Dekker’s attempts at fun have failed to 
gain Mr. Lee’s attention; yet, among many 
others, the following blunders of the knight 
can hardly be considered latent : ‘‘indite” (as 
with Benvolio in ‘Romeo and Juliet’) for 
invite, ‘*terminations” for determinations, 
‘*thalamimums” for epithalamiums, ‘* hipo- 
critness,” ‘‘nittigrams (epigrams), ‘‘ computa- 
tions” (imputations), ‘‘solitaries,” ‘‘ intollera- 
bilities,” ‘Horace is ambition” (ambitious), 
“‘morter-morphesis ” (metamorphoses), ‘‘ lawre- 
fyed,” ‘Sin briefliness.” ‘*God bless your 
Majesty,” says Sir Vaughan, with no mispro- 
nunciation, ‘‘and send you to bea long King 
William Rufus over us, when he sees his times 








and pleasures.” ‘‘We thank you, good Sir 
Vaughan,” replies Rufus, ‘‘ we will take your 
meaning, not your words.” I must quote a 
few words of the ‘‘ beget” passage which Mr. 
Lee has omitted : ‘‘ If I fall sansomely [=hand- 
somely] upon the Widdow, I have some cossens 
Garman at Court, shall beget you the reversion 
of the Master of the Kings Revels.” The jest- 
ing, which is poor and uncomely, shows why 
Sir Vaughan is made to blunder on the word 
“ beget.” 

5. Mr. Lee cites Hamlet’s advice to the 
players, ‘‘acquire and beget a temperance.” I 
do not think that Shakspeare meant ‘‘ acquire 
and get.” He may have meant ‘‘acquire,” 
which comes from training, and ‘‘ beget,” 
which comes from artistic impulse; or ‘‘ac- 
quire” may refer to the actor, and ‘‘ beget” 
(call into being) may refer to the audience ; 
or ‘‘acquire” may mean have in possession, 
and ‘‘ beget” produce in speech and action. 

6. Mr. Lee’s two remaining instances (to 
which a score could be added) may be dealt 
with together. ‘‘The thing...... that begets him 
hate” is cited from ‘Lucrece’; and from the 
* Magnetic Lady,’ ‘‘ beget him a reputation, and 
marry an Emperor’s daughter.” These are ex- 
amples of meaning 4 of ‘New English Dic- 
tionary,’ ‘‘to call unto being, give rise to; to 
produce, occasion.” And as the producing of 
a thing often results in the procuring it, we 
might expect that some dictionary - makers 
would, for this meaning of the word, give 
foreign words meaning ‘‘ procure ” as equivalent 
to ‘* beget.” 

But I know of no Elizabethan dictionary 
which does this; nor, apparently, does Mr. 
Lee. Why resort to a ‘Phraseologia’ of 1681 
and an English-Dutch dictionary of 1691? All 
the seventeenth-century lexicographers who 
notice the words ‘‘ beget ” and ‘‘ begetter,” says 
Mr. Lee, ‘‘ supply incontrovertible evidence of 
their habitual use in the sense of ‘procure’ and 
‘procurer.’” The assertion could not be 
stronger, but Mr. Lee omits to supply any 
Elizabethan evidence. I have looked into Eliza- 
bethan dictionaries—Cooper, Rider, Baret, Min- 
sheu, Florio, Cotgrave, and others—in all of 
which I have found examples, either as English 
head-word or under corresponding foreign words, 
of ‘‘ beget,” but up to the present I have failed 
to find it used anywhere in the sense ‘* acquire.” 

Canon Ainger’s example from Sheridan, to 
which Mr. Lee refers, ‘‘ beget an awful atten- 
tion in the audience,” is an example of mean- 
ing 4 of ‘ New Eng. Dict.,’ ‘‘call into being.” 
His second example— Wordsworth’s 


And listen till I do beget 
That golden time again— 


means engender or reproduce (in the imagina- 
tion). 

Tatil hope from Mr. Lee’s industry and 
erudition the discovery of an Elizabethan 
example of “ beget ” meaning ‘‘ acquire,” which, 
I agree with him, we might naturally expect to 
find. Epwarp DowDeEn. 


Mr. SipNey Lee has alluded to the exist- 
ence of ‘‘a few bold spirits,” who, he alleges, 
‘*have denied that the words ‘beget’ and ‘ be- 
getter’ could bear a meaning in Elizabethan 
English that they do not bear in Victorian 
speech.” 

Will Mr. Lee be kind enough to name one of 
these bold spirits? I know of no one who has 
denied that ‘‘ begetter” in Elizabethan English 
could ever bear the meaning which Mr. Lee 
would put upon it. All I have seen maintained 
is that “‘engenderer” is a more usual meaning 
for the word, whether in Elizabethan or Victorian 
English, and that, this being so, it should not be 
set aside unless for stronger reasons than those 
adduced by Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lee should not speak of his opinion as 
supported by the ‘‘editors of the great variorum 
edition of 1821.” There was no such “ great 
variorum edition of 1821” as Mr. Lee’s words 
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imply. What appeared in 1821 was a new 
edition of Malone’s Shakspeare edited nine 
years after Malone’s death by James Boswell, 
who had no co-editor, and who is alone re- 
sponsible for endorsing the opinion that 
‘*begetter”” means ‘‘procurer.” He detaches 
himself in a signed note from Malone, who 
interpreted ‘‘ begetter”’ in its usual sense. 
SamvgEL Bur.er. 





Mr. Lex appears to me to have made out a 
very good case for his interpretation of this 
word, but I think that he is straining his theory 
to the breaking point when he says “an Eliza- 
bethan would talk of ‘becoming’ when he 
meant no more than ‘coming,’” because the 
sons of the Duke of York seek to be ‘‘ resolved 
where our right valiant father is ‘ become.’” 

In this sentence I should have said that 
‘* become ” is merely the participle of ‘‘ come,” 
as * begone ” is of ‘* go.” 

C. Trick Martin. 





THE FIRST QUARTO ‘HAMLET.’ 

Wir reference to the recent performance by 
the Elizabethan Stage Society of the First 
Quarto ‘ Hamlet,’ some of the press have 
objected that the text of the Quarto was 
not given as it was written. Perhaps, as 
many students may not be acquainted with 
the text of this quarto, space may be 
allowed me in your columns to state that the 
language as it stands cannot be spoken on 
the stage, the sentences in many cases being 
unconnected with each other, and not even com- 
pleted. Revision, therefore, was essential, and 
the plan adopted was that of replacing the 
imperfect lines by those from the First Folio 
wherever they suggested Shakspeare’s text. 
Take, for instance, Corambis’s words in 
Act II. sc. i. They appear thus in the First 
Quarto :— 

Cor. You shall do very well Montano, to say thus, 

I knew the gentleman, or know his father, 

To inquire the manner of his life, 

As thus: being amongst his acquaintance, 

You may say, you saw him at such a time, marke you mee, 
At game, or drincking, swearing, or drabbing, 

You may go so farre. 

But although the words are misplaced and mis- 
reported, so as almost to make nonsense, it can 
hardly be doubted that the quotation represents 
Shakspeare’s words as they appear in the full 
play. The First Folio was chosen as the basis 
for revision because there are characteristics 
common to the First Folio and First Quarto 
which would suggest that the Second Quarto 
bears no affinity to the First Quarto. 

The very imperfect state of the text in this 
First Quarto has caused commentators to over- 
look two things which, in my opinion, are of 
vital interest in this version of Shakspeare’s 
tragedy, viz., the altered form in the con- 
struction of the play and the stage directions. 
The transposition of the Hamlet and Ophelia 
scene from the third to the second act, and the 
compression of the fourth and fifth acts, ren- 
dered possible by the introduction of the scene 
between Horatio and the Queen, are alterations 
made with dramatic intention and skill. This 
reconstruction should not be confused with the 
want of intelligence shown in the printing of 
the text. Why was the play reconstructed and 
who was responsible for it ? These are questions 
which have not yet been answered. With 
regard to the original stage directions, it is 
strange that the instructions for Ophelia’s en- 
trance in the mad scene, together with those for 
the Ghost in the closet, and for the funeral 
procession later on—though all of them in 
accordance with Shakspeare’s words—have been 
ignored in our modern editions and replaced by 
others, which are not only unwarranted, but 
even misleading ; yet the one uncontested asser- 
tion with regard to the First Quarto is that it 
bears evidence of being printed from notes 
taken at a representation of the play, and there- 
fore must indicate how it was acted before an 
Elizabethan audience. * Wiit1am Poet, 





Dramatic 6ossiy. 


THE customary influence has been exercised 
by Lent, and the production of novelty at the 
West-End theatres has been interrupted. This 
evening witnesses at the Adelphi the beginning 
of Mr. Taber’s season, and the consequent pro- 
duction of Mr. Irving’s ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ In 
other respects the week at the West-End houses 
has been uneventful. 

Ar the Vaudeville, now closed, the next 
novelty seems likely to be an adaptation o 
‘Mon Enfant’ by Owen Hall and S. X. Court 
alternative titles of which are ‘Our Baby’ and 
‘ An Authors’ Syndicate.’ 

Forty minutes have, it is stated, been cut 
out of ‘Don Juan’s Last Wager.’ This, so far 
as it goes, is naturally animprovement. Whether 
the story of Don Juan in ordinary circumstances 
will ever commend itself to an English public 
seems doubtful. Some things, at least, become 
increasingly obvious. Our actor-managers must, 
if ever they wish to rank with their European 
compeers, get rid of their deplorable and most 
inartistic craving for sympathy even when they 
are playing a part such as Don Juan, and if we 
cannot get women to play such characters as 
procuresses, their representation must be 
banished from the stage. The second observa- 
tion has but an oblique reference to the Prince 
of Wales’s performance. 

Tue last report concerning Terry’s Theatre is 
that it will be reopened by its proprietor about 
Easter with a revival of ‘The Passport,’ the 
adaptation by Messrs. Yardley and Stephenson 
of ‘My Official Life,’ by Col. Savage, first 
given at the same theatre April 25th, 1895. 

A not particularly interesting representation 
of ‘The Rivals,’ with Mr. Benson as Capt. 
Absolute and Mrs. Benson as Lydia Languish, 
is being given at the Lyceum on alternate nights 
with ‘ Hamlet.’ 

Tue 27th inst. is fixed for the revival at the 
Haymarket of ‘The Rivals,’ with Mr. Cyril 
Maude as Bob Acres, Mrs. Maude as Lydia, 
Miss Beatrice Ferrar as Lucy, Miss Lily Han- 
bury as Julia, Mr. Harrison as Falkland, Mr. 
Valentine as Sir Antony, and Mr. Paul Arthur 
as Capt. Absolute. 

Mr. Hare and Mr. Gilbert Hare, who have 
now been rejoined by Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
began on Monday at the Kennington Theatre 
the country tour of ‘ The Gay Lord Quex.’ 

‘THe Dancine Girt,’ by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, was produced on Monday at the Grand 
Theatre, Fulham, the author’s daughters Wini- 
fred and Ethelwynn taking parts in the cast. 

WE regret to hear, as we are going to press, 
that the most famous theatre in the world, the 
Théatre Frangais, the scene of the triumphs of 
Talma, Mars, and Rachel, has been destroyed 
by fire. The house was built in 1787 for the 
Duke of Orleans (Philippe Egalité) by Louis : 
the facade was rebuilt after the siege of 1870-1. 

THE performance at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, of ‘Sapho’ has been arrested pending a 
legal decision, and Miss Olga Nethersole is now 
appearing in ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray..’ 

A new theatre is to be opened at Amsterdam 
in October under the name of the National 
Theatre. The promoters hope to secure the 
services of Heijermans, the author of the suc- 
cessful plays ‘The Ghetto’ and ‘The Seventh 
Commandment,’ as literary adviser. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. W.—J. K.—G. H. T.—J. H.— 
A. M.—L. M. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S” 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY, 
CHEAPER REISSUE, crown 8vo. 33s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS of CAVALRY, 
with a Chapter on MOUNTED INFANTRY, 
By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C. G.C,B, 
G.C.M.G., &c. 


Small crown 8vo. 2s. 


READINGS on the LIFE of OUR 
LORD. By EDITH BROWNE. 
[Ready March 12, 


Imperial 8vo. 1/, 11s, 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND. By E. 8. PRIOR. With about 
300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 

This Work presents a complete record of English Eccle- 
siastical Architecture during the period of its rise and 
culmination in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, and, together with Mr. Blomfield’s volume on the 
‘ History of Renaissance Architecture in England,’ covers 
the whole period during which English Architecture can be 
regarded as a vital art. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


A TREATISE on STAIR BUILD- 
ING and HANDRAILING. Intended for the 
Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, 
Architects, and Students. By WILLIAM 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, late Ex- 
aminer in Ship Joinery to the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and ALEXANDER 
MOWAT, M.A., Science Master, School of 
Science and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, With 
440 Illustrations. 


CHEAPER REISSUE, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The SILVER CROSS. A Selection of 


Poems for the Sick and Suffering. Edited by 
HELEN DOUGLAS, with an Introduction by 
the LORD BISHOP of ST. ANDREWS. 
Printed in Red and Black on Antique Paper at 
the Chiswick Press, 





TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND IN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 

IN TUNE with the INFINITE; or, 
Fullness of Peace, Power, and Plenty. By 
RALPH WALDO TRINE. 

This is a book that should be read by all interested in the 
power of the interior forces in moulding the every-day 


condition of life, and also by those to whom the subject may 
be new, as through it they will surely become interested. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d, net each; leather, 2s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


KING LEAR. 
BELL’S 
HANDBOOK OF GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
NEW VOLUME, post 8vo. ds. net. 
CORREGGIO. With 40 Illustrations 


anda Photogravure Frontispiece. By SELWYN 
BRINTON, M.A., Author of ‘The Renaissance 
in Italian Art.’ [Ready March 12. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
ST. PAUL'S. By the Rev. Arthur 
DIMOCK, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
* .* Large-Paper Edition, 250 Copies only, 2s. 64, net. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








MESSRS. DUCKWORTH é& CO. have pleasure in announcing that Mr. 
LESLIE STEPHEN’S New Work in Three Volumes, on The ENGLISH 


UTILITARIANS, is now passing through the Press. 


They have also in active preparation A HISTORY of the BARONETAGE, 
by FRANCIS W. PIXLEY (Registrar of the Honourable Society of the 
Baronetage). Crown 4to. 10s. 6d. net. LInmited Edition, on Hand-Made 
Paper, £1 Is. net. 





READY SHORTLY. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “MODERN PLAYS” SERIES. THREE NEW BOTANICAL WORKS. 
LOVE'S COMEDY. By Henrik Ibsen. Trans- 
lated by Professor C. H. HERFORD. Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. net. —_ eer Seen) + — and 
ractical. N , M.A. F.LS. . 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE SAINTS” SERIES. To: Od nat, : 


ST. JEROME. By the Rev. F. Largent. Trans- 
A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By 


lated by HESTER DAVENPORT. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 
BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean 


LIFE of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
Crown 8vo. 


By his Son, C. F. ADAMS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


QUEEN'S GARLAND. Lyrics of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Selected and arranged by FITZROY 
CARRINGTON. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The 
The 


Society. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH RUBI. By the 
Rev. W. MOYLE ROGERS, M.A. F.L.S. Demy 8vo. 








! NOW READY. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By 


GEORGE MASSEE, F.L.S. Mycologist and Principal Assistant, 
Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustrations drawn from 
Nature by the Author. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

SPEAKER.—“ Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap 
price so useful a manual of practical botanical knowledge. Full of 
sound science and helpful information.” 

LITERATURE.—“ The book deserves to become the leading 
| English text-book on the subject.” 


NOW READY. 
KINGS’ LYRICS. Lyrical Poems of the 


Reigns of James I. and Charles I. Selected and arranged by 
FITZROY CARRINGTON, With numerous Portraits. | 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. | 


ACADEMY.—“ Dainty and delightfully produced.” 
GLOBE.—“ Very quaint and delightful. The selection made is 
good and attractive.” 


The 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 


By LIONEL CUST, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


With numerous Illustrations, pott 4to. 5s. net. 





A HISTORY of WINCHESTER COLLEGE. A HISTORY ot RUGBY SCHOOL. By W. H. D. 


By ARTHUR F, LEACH, M.A. F.S,A. Pott. 4to. 6s. net. 


ROUSE. Pott. 4to, 5s. net. 





STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. Selected 
and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 2 Photogravures, 

2 vols. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
SPECTATOR. —“ The ‘State Trials’ are the best of good 
reading. Not only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost discre- 





tion, but he has presented the trials of his choice in the best and 


The TATLER. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by G. A. AITKEN. Vols. I[I. and IV. completing the 

Work, now ready. Small demy 8vo. with Photogravure Fron- 
tispiece, 30s. Sold in Sets only. 

LITERATURE.—*The notes are quite to the point. The 

introduction is good. The portraits are excellently reproduced. 


easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen’s fascinating volumes | Altogether the editor and publisher may be complimented on having 


you are sure of entertainment.” 


produced an edition which is likely to remain the standard edition.” 





CATALOGUES AND PROSPECTUSES WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 





38, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE SIXTH EDITION IS NOW READY. 
RED POTTAGE. By Mary Chol- 


MONDELEY, Author of ‘ Diana Tempest,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The most exciting and original novel of the present 
season.” — Spectator. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
PHASES of MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean 
of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PASSAGES in a WANDERING LIFE. 
By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. With Photogravure 
Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

His recollections of old school and college days refer to 
many well-known people, and his friendship with the late 

Cardinal Newman supplies materials for some valuable pages. 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle 
Savages on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By 
C. NAPIER BELL, M.I.C.K. Illustrated from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. lés. 

“To the ethnologist and the naturalist the book will prove 
amine of material; to philosophers of the Buckle typea 
well of wisdom ; lovers of adventure it will charm more than 
a work of fiction.”—Daily Chronicle. 


FINLAND and the TSARS. By 
JOSEPH R. FISHER, BA, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 

“An admirable volume. We hope that this deeply in- 
teresting book will obtain a wide circulation, and that its 
influence will penetrate even beyond our shores.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


FIRE and SWORD in the SUDAN. 
By Sir RUDOLF SLATIN PASHA, K.C.M.G. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Col. Sic F. R. WINGATE, K.C.M.G. 
Fully illustrated. Popular Edition. 6s. Also a few 
Copies of the Original Edition, demy 8vo. 21s. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Sir Alfred 
MILNER, G.C.B, Governor of the Cape Colony. A 
New and Popular Edition, with an Additional Chapter, 
bringing down the Work to the End of 1898, by 
CLINTON KE. DAWKINS, late Financial Secretary to 
the Khedive. Sixth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 
with Maps, 6s. 


London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 





THE FIRST LARGE EDITION 
OF THE 


RUSKIN MEMORIAL NUMBER 


OF 


THE BOOKMAN 


was exhausted immediately on 


publication. 


A SECOND LARGE EDITION 

has been printed, and has been 
immediately exhausted. 

A THIRD LARGE EDITION 


is in the Press, 
Price 6d. 


The RUSKIN MEMORIAL NUMBER of 
THE BOOKMAN ocontains a unique 
Gallery of over 40 Ruskin Pictures and a 


magnificent separate Plate Portrait. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
INNERMOST ASIA. Travel and Sport 


in the Pamirs. By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 60th Rifles. With 
Maps _— numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 1 vol. demy 
8vo. 21s. 

MORNING POST —“‘To the lover of sport and travel Mr. Cobbold’s 
book will be welcome. ‘To the student of political developments in the 
East it will possess value for such light as it throws on the way in 
which Russian doings in a remote corner of Asia strike an observer on 


—— THE MEN OF THE HOUR. 
1. LORD ROBERTS. 
2. LORD KITCHENER. 


PORTRAITS BY WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
Lithographed in Colours, mounted on Card, 2s. 6d. each; 
framed, 6s. each. 

A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.”’ 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERA- 


TURE. By K. WALISZEWSKI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MR. ARTHUR SYMONS'S NEW BOOK. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN 


LITERATURE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 vol. 6s. 


AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations 
and Reflections. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 vol. 6s. 

W. D. Howetts in LITERATURE. —“Full of suggestion for the 
reflective American as well as of comfort for the sensitive American, 
Rarely has this a been touched by so kindly, so conscientious, 
and so competent a hand.” 

A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY FATHER ANDI. By the Countess 


DE PULIGA. With Portraits. 1 vol. 6s. 
NOTABLE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott- 


WATSON. (Thursday. 


THE WORLD’S MERCY. By Max- 


WELL GRAY, Author of ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.’ 


FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry 
DUDENEY, Author of ‘The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.’ 
(Second Impression. 
LITERATURE —“‘A delightful novel. The country life and people 
are admirable ; the London types are equally convincing. All readers 
will enjoy Mrs. Dudeney’s latest book.’’ 


THE WHITE TERROR. By Felix 


GRAS, Author of ‘ The Reds of the Midi.’ 


London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C, 


THs NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
No. 277. MARCH, 1900. 

The BREAKDOWN of VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENT. By Sidney Low. 

The ACTUAL STRENGTH of OUR FORCES at HOME. By the 
Right Hon. Earl Northbrook, G.C.S.I. 

The FUTURE of MOUNTED INFANTRY. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Denman (late Royal Scots and Lieut. Imperial Yeomanry). 

The RELIEF FUNDS. By the Right Hon. Farl Nelson (an original 
Commissioner Royal Patriotic Fund.) 

The CIVIL and MORAL BENEFITS of DRILL. By the Rev. G. Sale 
Reaney (Vicar of Christ Church, Greenwich). 

SENUSSI and HIS THREATENED HOLY WAR: a Warning. By 
T. R. Threlfall. 

The PROBLEM of the MIDDLE EAST. By General Sir Thomas 
Gordon, K.C.I.E. 

SCRIPTURE and ROMAN CATHOLICISM. By Dr. St. George 
Mivart, F.R S. 

CROMWELL’S CONSTITUFIONAL EXPERIMENTS. By J. P. Wallis 
(Editor of the State Trials Reports). 

ON SOME DIFFICULTIES INCIDENTAL to MIDDLE AGE. By 

rs. Hugh Bell. 

WOMEN WORKERS: How They Live: How They Wish to Live. By 
Miss Emily Hobhouse. 

IN DEFENCE of SIR DAVID CHALMERS. By Lady Chalmers. 

i of the BULWER-CLAYTON TREATY. By Benjamin 

aylor. 





The ‘‘TEMPERANCE”’ REPLY to SIR ALGERNON WEST. By 
‘Thomas P. Whittaker, M.P. 
The NEWSPAPERS. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


RCHITECTURAL TREATMENT of the NEW 
LONDON STREET ; the Staines Reservoir Scheme; Supplying 
Electricity in Bulk ; Lilustration of Choir Roof, Christ Church Cathedral, 
Oxford ; Drawings of Medieval Work ; the Smaller Fine-Arts Palace, 
Paris Exhibition, &c—See the BUILDER of March 10 (4d ; by post, 
43d). Through any Newsagent, or from the Publisher of the Builder, 
46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








NOW READY, price 2s. net. 
(TAXATION of LAND VALUES and the 
SINGLE TAX. 
By Prof. SMART, LL.D., 
Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the University 
0: asgow. 
Glasgow : nage MacLehose & Sons, Publishers to the University. 


ondon: Macmillan & Co., Limited 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 

B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
oy Engr introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


Edward 8 , 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Jillustrated London News. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENZEUM. 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—_po—- 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.’”—Standard. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— Echo. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.” —Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
ee one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.” 

Manchester Examiner, 

“It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book reading which, if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion...... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference,” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London, 


ALLENS SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 
LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


ress COCOA. ‘The Most Nutritious. 














RPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


KPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 





MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 
OUT 


D INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, . 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 
BY THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS 


‘DAILY MAIL’ WAR CORRESPONDENT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 


With Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“This little book is but the beginning of what those who knew the author and his work believe 
would have been a masterpiece of military history...... For swiftness, for the unfailing command of the 
right word at the right moment, for the power by which not only the outline and colour of detached 
objects are given, but also the sense of motion, the feeling that rises to choking point, you cannot have a 
better illustration than in the short but masterly account of the Battle of Elandslaagte.”—Morning Post. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 


‘To quote the letters, however, is to spoil them, They are the vivid impression of changing moods 
worked together so cunningly as to make a complete journal intime, This, indeed, is the charm of all 
Mr, Steevens’s work.,....It is first of all the product of a vivid and interesting personality, which trans- 
forms the material into an expression of itself...... Mr. Steevens stirs the blood and quickens the pulse 
with stories of indomitable British courage and energy.”— Westminster Gazette. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 


“Tt has all the power of conveying a complex situation in a phrase or two, which was so conspicuous 
in ‘With Kitchener to Khartum.’...... The soldier crouching under his waterproof-sheet, the civilian hiding 
in pits by the river-bed, the shriek of the shell through the air, the crashing and quaking when it burst 
in the main street—many war correspondents will try to imitate Mr. Steevens’s mastery over such happen- 
ings, but it will be long before any one reaches him,”—Pall Mall Guzette. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM.’ 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 


“Full of vigorous and trenchant writing.” — Globe. 
“Tt is full, short as it is, of those characteristics which earned for Steevens, from the outset of his 


career as a Correspondent, the unique reputation he enjoyed.”—Daily Telegraph. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH. 


‘*With gratitude and interest we accept the last expression of Mr. Steevens’s genius as a descriptive 
writer......Mr, Steevens never did anything better than his account of Elandslaagte, unless it was his 
account of Omdurman...... If anything could add to the sadness of Mr. Steevens’s death it is the sharp-set 
life that one meets in the best of these pages. Life, quick life, abounds, and vision such as one cannot 
associate with the darkness of death...... A thousand regrets linger round this book, and hopes that almost 
refuse to die with him who inspired them.”— Academy. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TWENTY-FIRST EDITION. FOURTH EDITION. 


WITH KITCHENER TO | 








KHARTUM. | 


With 8 Maps and Pians. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN INDIA. 


With a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. | 


SONGS of the GLENS of ANTRIM. 
= basing a9 Artistically bound, with gilt | 


‘‘ Will come with something like the force of a revelation. 
pesueg Altogether charming.”—Spectator. 


‘ Wistful poems of the love of Ireland.”—Academy. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The LIFE of the SPIRIT. By | 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIBE, Author of ‘ Books and 
Culture,’ ‘ Essays on Nature and Culture,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 
. 6d, 


“Mr. Wright Mabie brings to bear on his writings a world- 
wide knowledge of literature, never paraded, but aptly 
utilized, and his diction is worthy of a book which makes an 
honest claim to a place among those of our recognized 
thinkers and ethical teachers.”—Scotsman, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


CHURCH and FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. 
WACE, Dean FARRAR, Dr. WRIGHT, Rev. R. E. 
BARTLETT, Principal DRURY. Canon MEYRICK, 
Prof. MOULE, Chancellor SMITH, M. BARLOW, 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, 
and J. T. TOMLINSON. With Introduction by the 
LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘*A volume of moderate and well-considered essays on 
the teaching of the Church of England......An admirable 
exposition of the fundamental principles of ‘Church and 
| Faith.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


|The ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By 


T. S. OMAND, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Being the New Volume of “‘ Periods of European 
} Literature.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
|  ‘* Well worth careful reading, for Mr. Omond is as sane as 
| he is acute.”—Spectator, 
| ‘Must take a high place in the series of which it forms a 

part.”— Glasgow Herald, 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 


SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the 
Great River, 4y ROBERT BUCH- 
ANAN, Author of ‘The Shadow of the 
Sword,’ is NOW READY. 


BERTHA THOMAS’'S New Novel, The 


SON of the HOUSE, will e READY 
on MARCH 22. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. By 
ALGERNON GISSING. 
“The story is a good one, sinewy and dramatic, with a first chapter 
as well contrived to suggest coming mystery and whet the appetite as 
any we remember.”— Daily Mail. 


The ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Walter 
BESANT. With 8 Illustrations by Fred Pegram. 
Seventh Edition. 


SOUR GRAPES. By J. F. Cornish. 


“Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding whether 
kittenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara Ashleigh is the 


NEW 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


WITHOUT the LIMELIGHT (Thea- 
trical Life as it is). By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


IN LONDON’S HEART. By George 
R. SIMS, Author of ‘ Rogues and Vagabonds,’ &c. 

“A rattling good story. The author's very best qualities are dis- 
played inthis vividly written, skilfully constructed, and graphically 
depicted drama....Capt. Halford is worthy of Dickens himself.’’ 

Sporting Life. 
DORA MYRL, the LADY DETEC- 
TIVE. By M. McD. BODKIN, Q.C. 


“Its simplicity and vivacity are irresistible.” —Spectator. 


The WEB of FATE. By T. W. Speight, 


Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Albert D. 
VANDAM, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ With 
6 Illustrations. 
“An interesting, pleasant story.” — Weekly Sun. 


OUR GREATEST LIVING 
SOLDIERS. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. With 8 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A most valuable and interesting little book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A KIPLING PRIMER. Including 
Biographical and Critical Chapters, an Index to Mr. 
Kipling’s Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. 
KNOWLES. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


The UNCHANGING EAST. By 
ROBERT BARR, Author of ‘A Woman Intervenes,’ &c. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

(March 29. 

















BRAVE MEN in ACTION: Thrilling 
Stories of the British Flag. By S. J. MCKENNA and 


J. A. O'SHEA. With 8 Illustrations. Small 8vo. 


cloth, 5s. 


BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS on 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. With the Additions of 
Sir HENRY ELLIS. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. (March 22. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. Notes 


and Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe 
and the Empire. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. buckram, 


3s. 6d. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
A RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. By 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. 
MALLOCK. 


SKIPPERS and SHELLBACKS. By 
JAMES RUNCIMAN. 


The WOOING of MAY. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN. 


The WAY of a WOMAN. By L. T. 
MEADE. 


TWO PINCHES of SNUFF. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL. 


In JEOPARDY. By G. Manville Fenn. 


The COST of HER PRIDE. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 11), St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: THE LIBRARY EDITION. | 
Demy 8vo. pp. xvi-554, with 2 Cuolloty pes of Handwriting, and 9 Facsimile Title-Pages, 7s. 6d. | 
The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited, after the Original Texts, by tie Rev. H. C. Beecninc, M.A 
Balliol College, Oxford ; Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. “i 
With Portrait and Facsimiles. By the same Editor. In the following sizes :— 
1, LARGE (Long Primer) TYPE, crown 8vo. 560 pages, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. fd. 2. THE SAME, printed upon Oxford India Paper, superfine cloth, gilt top, &s. 
(In these Editions the original Spelling and Pu: ctuation are reproduced ) 
*,* These Volumes may be had in a variety of superior leather bindings produced at the Oxford University Press Binding House. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Vol. I. FRENCH WORKS. Buckram, lés. 
The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER. Edited from the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by G.C, 


MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The OXFORD CHAUCER. Edited by W. W. Skeart, Litt.D. 1 vol. on Oxford India Paper, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. | 


*,* Can now be had in the new Oxford Stylcs of superior leather bindings. 








Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 6d. P 


GLOSSARIAL INDEX to the WORKS of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By the Rey. Water W. Sxeat, Litt.D. 
LANGLAND (W.).—The VISION of WILLIAM CONCERNING PIERS the PLOWMAN, in Three Parallel Texts; ff 


together with RICHARD the REDKLESS. By WILLIAM LANGLAND (about 1362-1399, a p.). Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Preface, Notes, and a Glossary, by 
W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. ' 


Mme. 


NOW READY, pp. vi-558, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
La DIVINA COMMEDIA di DANTE ALIGHIERI. Nuovamente riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore, con indice dei nomi 
propri compilato da PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. 
EDITIONS OF DANTE, AND HELPS TO THE STUDY OF HIS WORKS, PUBLISHED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; Miniature Edition, 3 vols. in case, 10s. 6d. 


TUTTE Le OPERE di DANTE ALIGHIERI. Nuovamente rivedute nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore, con indice dei nomi 


Gomme tin aaa 


propri e delle cose notabili compilato da PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A. Can now be had in various bindings. ‘ 
NOW READY, in Three Sizes. a y 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MOLIERE. t 


I. Crown 8vo. on Rag-made Paper, cloth, 5s. II. Crown 8vo. on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 9s. 6¢. III, In Miniature, 32mo. 4 vols. in case, cloth, 14s. 
*,* These Editions can now be had in a variety of superior bindings. 


NOW READY, Part XXV., imperial 4to. 3s. 6d. net per Part. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE. From the Decline of the Roman Empire. Comprising also Maps of Parts {/ 
of Asia and of the New World connected with European History. Edited by R. L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
CONTENTS. 


| 


Map 14, EUROPE, 1863-1897, by G. W. ProTHERO, Litt.D.—Map 28, SCOTLAND, showing the Principal Clans and Families, and a'so the Parliamentary Representation, down to 
1832, by Ropert S. Rat, M.A.—Map 76, SYRIA, during the Period of the Crusades, 1093-1291, by T. A. ARCHER, B.A. te 
Demy 4to. pp. xxxvi-1334, cloth, bevelled edges, Three-and-a-Half Guineas ; half-morocco, Four Guineas. . 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Etymologically and Philologically Arranged with Special Reference s 


to Cognate Indo-European Languages. By Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, M.A. K.C I.4., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon, Hon. LL.D. Calcutta, Hon. 





Ph.D. Gottingen, Hon. Fellow of University College, and sometime Fellow of Bailiol College, Oxford. New Edition, greatly enlarged aud improved, with the Coul!aboration of Ri 

Prof. E. LEUMANN, Ph.D., of the University of Strassburg, Prof. C. CAPPELLER, Ph.D., of the University of Jena, and other scholars. @ 

8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. ne 

MARATHI PROVERBS. Collected and Translated by Rev. A. ManwakinG, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. s 
in 

Pp. lii-594, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. €d. pr 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. we 

Edited by F. MAX MULLER. Vol. XLIV. Part V.—Books XI. XII. XIII. and XIV. or 


SATAPATHA-BRAHMANA, according to the Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated by JuLivs Eace ine. ea 





Crown 8vo. pp. xxiv-204, cloth, 5s. 
SELECT FRAGMENTS of the GREEK COMIC POETS. Edited, with Table of Subjects, Table of References, and brief } i 
Commentary, by A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, M.A. pr 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 1és. Se 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into English; to which is prefixed an Essay on Inscriptions and a Note on the Geography of FT 


Thucydides. By BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., late Master of Balliol College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. ESSAY on INSCRIPTIONS an 
and BOOKS I.-III. Vol. Il. BOOKS IV.-VIII. and HISTORICAL INDEX. I 
Pic 


8vo. pp. 248, clotb, with a Portrait of Prof. John Sibthorp, 6s. = 


LECTURES on SOME of the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of SOIL. By Roserr Warinetoy, M.A. F.R.S., formerly A 




















Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy in the University of Oxford. Po 
Vol. I. with many Illustrations, royal 8vo. half-morocco, 28s. ea 
The PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS: a Treatise upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. By = 
Dr. W. PFEFFER, Professor of Botany in the University of Leipzig. Second Fully Revised Edition. Translated and Edited by ALFRED J. EWART, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.L.S. y 
THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICIIONARY, f 
A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials collected by 125 
the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. on 
NEW DOUBLE SKCTION. 5s. NEW MONTHLY NUMBER, No. 9, 3s. 67. a 
GLASS-COACH—GRAVED (Vol. IV.). By Henry Bradley, M.A. | BATTER—BELT. By Dr. J. A. H. Murray. al 
F 
ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE | = 
The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. Beecuinc. A Miniature Edition complete in 1 vol., R 
printed on Oxford India Paper, 32mo. 4§ by 2} by j in., with Modern Spelling and Punctuation, superfine cloth, 3s. 6d. For 
tat 
Eng 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. the 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor ”"—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jonn C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. tate 


Agents for Scortann, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, March 10, 1900. to 





